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RADIO NEWS-WEEh 


The news-magazine of the air 


ISTENERS to station broadcasts in twenty 

states—from Coast to Coast, Great Lakes 

to Gulf—can now tune-in on this rapid-fire 

dramatization of the news of the world. Its 

effective area covers virtually every State 
in the Union. 


Rapio News-WEEK is a 15-minute electrical 
transcription of dramatized news episodes 
chosen weekly by the Editorial Staff of 
News-WEEK, the fastest growing news- 
magazine in America. From three to five 
outstanding news events constitute the 
average program. Prepared by the Radio 
Program Department of News-WEEk, the 
highlights of the world’s news take dra- 
matic form in the studios of the World 
Broadcasting Company. Swift moving, 
interpreted by the most competent tal- 
ent available, each of these programs 
constitutes a panorama of the most 
important events of the week. Action, 
atmosphere, background preserve the 
full flavor of the news more vividly 
than any mere recital of fact. 


The versatility of Rapio News-WEEK, 
in fact, accounts in a large measure 
for its enthusiastic reception by sta- 
tion and sponsor alike, and its spon- 
sorship currently includes: 


Real Estate e Automobiles 
Furniture e Finance Service 
Electrical Supplies 
Clothing °° Department Siore 


Mail Order ® Glass Products 








Electrical Refrigeration 





Grocery Products e Hotel 


Brewing e Utilities 


FOR AUDITION, RATES, ETC., Rockefeller Center 
ADDRESS RADIO NEWS-WEEK New York City 











The fact that Rapio News-WeeEK is an 
established program item, that has been 
tried, tested, and is in regular use by many 
stations, eliminates the factor of experi- 
ment which exists in practically all new 


radio features. 


Concretely, Rapio News-WEEK offers the 
following possibilities to the radio adver- 
tiser and to the broadcasting station: 


1. As a sustaining program it is dra- 
matic, timely and of absorbing 
listener-interest. 


2. It offers the local merchant inten- 
sive coverage in his immediate 
sales-area. Being a type of pro- 
gram usually confined to large net- 
works, it lends prestige to a local 
sponsor. 


3. It offers national advertisers eco- 
nomical spot coverage in areas 
needing additional sales stimu- 
lation. 


4. It enables the local distributor 
to tie-in his own program to 
any national effort in behalf 
of the product he handles. 


5. It is an ideal vehicle for ra- 
dio try-outs at a minimum 
cost, especially where spotty 
distribution requires inten- 
sive localized promotion. 


YOU WANT TO HEAR IT 








TELL YOUR LOCAL STATION 
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At Last—All About 
HEALTH 


How to Preserve 
and Improve It 
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ILLNESS 


How to Recognize 
and Treat It 


IN ONE ENCYCLOPEDIC VOLUME 


Here is a book which you will welcome eagerly. It will save you untold worry and 
uncertainty. It will help you to safeguard the health of all the family. It will tell 
you quickly just the things you want to know when sickness comes. 

It is not claimed that The Modern Home Physician will enable you to dispense 
entirely with medical advice. But it will tell you what to do in an emer- 
gency. It will tell you when you should summon the doctor at once, and 

when you have at hand the simple remedy for the situation. It will save 
you from running to him with trivial complaints, and send you to him 
promptly with those little things that can become serious if neglected. 

Here at last is a complete, authoritative, easy-to-understand explanation of 
all common diseases—how to avoid them, their symptoms and how to rec- 
ognize them, the right way to treat them. Also full information on how to 
live to keep well. Two thousand helpful articles all in one alphabetical order 
for easy finding. 


A Home Medical Encyclopedia 


Trustworthy - Entertaining - Instructive 


Lavishly INustrated 


Written and Endorsed by Doctors 


Shall I Callthe Doctor ? What Shall I Do Till He Comes? 


These are questions you are practically sure to face more than once. What a help and com- 
fort it will be to have a reliable authority in the house that will enable you to tell whether 
you need the Doctor and what simple home methods to follow till he comes. No more risk 
of overlooking possible dangerous conditions. No more heart-sickening worry over simple 
things easily taken care of. No more feeling of utter helplessness if the Doctor is delayed 
in coming. This wonderful new book is packed with the kind of information you would 
give anything for when you need it. 


. 
Causes, Symptoms, Treatment of All Common Diseases 
This great book gives complete information about every organ and system in the body and 
how it works. Guidance in the proper care of the body and warnings against the things that 
are harmful. Full details of diets, exercise, hygiene, childbirth, glands, weight, blood pres 
sure, and hundreds of other subjects that concern everyone. Thumb-notch indexed so that 
you can find things instantly—even in the excitement of a sudden illness or accident. 


932 PICTURES IN COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE 


The wonderful illustrations are a revelation in themselves. They picture for you every de- 





Complete Information 


in Plain Words About: 


Constipation 
Consumption Medicine 
Convulsions Menstruation 
Apoplexy Diabetes Mumps 
Appendicitis Diarrhoea Nervous Breakdown 
Arterio-Sclerosis Diet Neuralgia 


Anemia Measles 
Adenoids 


Antiseptics 


AT BOOKSELLERS OR MAIL COUPON 
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Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 6410 

50 West 47th Street, New York 

I wish to examine one copy of THE MODERN HOME 
PHYSICIAN, in arteraft binding. gold top, thumb-notch inde 
Notify me when ready to ship and I will send one dollar 
posit. Ship fully prepaid for one weel free examination 

I return the book you will refund my deposit at once If »e1 
it. the deposit ts my first payment and I will send $1.00 each 
month. until the special price of $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) 
has been paid. 





776 PAGES 


Page Size 6% x 9% 
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tail of the body, its organs, muscles, nerves, bones, circulation, respiration, digestion, etc., 
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Edited by an International Authority 
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In Color and Black and White 
2,000 ARTICLES 


Alphabetical Arrangement 


THUMB INDEX FOR 
QUICK. REFERENCE 


HANDSOME 
ARTCRAFTBINDING 


as well as location and character of symptoms of disease. Scores of diagrams to show you 
how to do things. 
The editor, Dr. Victor Robinson, is Professor of History of Medicine at Temple University 
Diphtheria Peritonitis and editor-in-chief of Medical Review of Reviews, an authority of inte rnational renown on 
Auto- “intexieation Drowning iles 
Bandages Eczema Poisons and in the book were contributed by a large group of specialists 
Bed Sores Epilepsy Antidotes in collaboration with general practitioners of wide practical 
Gall Stones Prostate by Dr. Robinson. y ; . Mail the coupon promptly, to 
oils Gonorrhea Psoriasis The volume stands apart from everything in its field, secure 16-page gift book, 
Bright's Disease Headache Rheumatism 4 . - You eC with 
Bronchitis Heart Disease Rickets curacy and authority, plain-spoken, non-technical helpfulness, official tables mowing guenes 
Cancer Hiccough Searlet Fever astonishingly low cost. all heichts 
Cataracts Hives Sciatica . 
: Impote Syphilis I 
Chicken Pox infantile "Paralysis Temperature Examine t 
Chilblains 
- Jaundice Tumor 
Cireumcision Laxatives Vaccination 
Colic Massage Whooping Cough Send the coupon with no 
money, to reserve your 
you when volume is 
ready to ship. Then 
will shipped 
& Je) prepaid for a week’s ex- 
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amination. If not fully 
satisfied return it and 
your dollar will be re- 
funded to you at once. 
If you keep it, your de- 
posit is your first pay- 
ment and you pay bal- 
ance at the rate of 
$1.00 per month. 


Name 


Address 





City 

P.S. If $1 accompanies order, book will be shipped at once 
If payment in full, $3.50, is sent we will pay postage. Same 
approval privilege in either case 


In Canada, $4 from Musson Book Co., 225 Jarvis St., 


Toronto. 
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LETTERS 





IMPROVEMENTS: I have just finished 
reading one of the most amusing scripts in 
your Sept. 21 issue of News-WeEeEK, (Preach- 
ers Shouldn't Marry; by ‘Minister’s Wife’). 
The article brought to mind a vivid picture of 
priests, pastors, businessmen, all “not mar- 
ried,” those who “were married,” and those 
who were “unmarried.” 

Asa physician’ s wife may I differ with Mrs. 
Cummings; I think the several E piscopal 
Ministers of my acquaintance have vastly im- 
proved in health, personality, and looks, since 
their marriage. . 

Personally a Lutheran, I have many Epis- 
copal friends, both in and out of the clergy, 
and I know of none who seem to be suffering 
frustration. They all lead conservative, well 
regulated lives; none are “oversexed,”’ nor 
do they drink, or eat, to excess, All or some 
of these traits are however found in all per- 
sons of both sexes not living a normal life. 
All men should lead normal lives. 

VioLta A. McATEE 

Chicago, Ill. 


"TWAS LIBERTY: I think you are mixed 
in your posters by saying Edward F. McGrady 
was the husky overalled workman of a 
famous Liberty Bond poster, “Sure we’ll fin- 
ish the job.” 

The poster referred to was of much more 
recent origin than the liberty bond campaigns. 
This poster was used shortly after the stock 
market crash and the beginning of the de- 
pression when some well-meaning persons 
showed a fellow rushing at you smiling, with 
his hand in his pocket and supposed to be 
saying the above words as if he was over- 
joyed at the idea of being able to shell out 
his dough to help some poor unemployed 
chap... 

But I'll forgive you for the mistake be- 
cause | im: igine you get the dope pretty 
straight most of the time. 

F. W. ALLEN 


Erie, Pa. 


Editorial Note: Mr. Allen, not News- 
WEEK, is slightly confused by several some- 
what similar posters: “Sure, we'll finish the 
job,” picturing Edward McGrady digging into 
his jeans, was a poster for the Fifth (Vic- 
tory) Liberty Loan and referred, of course, 
to finishing up the wartime financing. 

In 1931, the President's Organization on 


Unemployment Relief plastered the country 
with the picture of a man rolling up his 
“Of course, we can do it!—cive!” 


sleeves: 


It followed this billboard campaign with a 
magazine series including a workman, lunch- 
box in hand: “Keep His Head Up And We'll 
All Come Through.” 


KEEN: Referring to the News-WEEK num- 
ber of Sept. 7, may I congratulate you on the 
keen cover titled HAPPY LANDING—Fred As- 
taire, in action... 

Rutu B. Hitt 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


OZARKIANA: What this country needs is 
not a nickel cigar but more fine, intelligently 
unbiased citizens of the type of E. R. Dulany 
(News-WEEK Oct. 5 issue, Letters) who not 
only refuses to read anything, news or edi- 
torial comment, about the current adminis- 
tration, but also boasts about it. 

He reminds one of the damyankee attend- 
ing a Negro camp meeting in my native 
Ozarks who questioned the assumption that 
Negroes might be admitted into Heaven. “In 
fact,” says she, “If there are Negroes in 
Heaven I don't want to go there myself,” to 
which Mammy Brewer retorted, “Honey, if 
you go to Hell you'll find plenty niggers there, 
too.”’ 

It is really too bad Patriot Dulany is an 


expatriate. 
Guy W. WoLF 
Oakland, Calif. 


NOISE: Any native New Yorker should 
resent the vile activities of the League for 
Less Noise described in your last issue (Oct. 
12). It is trying to obliterate the outstanding 
characteristic of this great city. Already 
crowds of fussy old women and maleficent 
country immigrant interests have done enough 
harm by having street-car lines removed. 

How flat this atmosphere would be without 
the riveter’s racy obbligato, the siren’s thrills, 
the soothing, far-off sound of the steamboat 
whistles, and the sobering death-rattle of the 
elevated trains! 

As well truncate the skyscrapers, or blind 
the beacons of the Great White Way! 

Ring out, wild decibles, ring out ! 

If the police have developed “vigilant ears” 
as you say (Happy thought!), let them a 
smoked ear-muffs. This movement is sissy, 
bad taste, and un-American! 


ALFRED CARTER 
New York City 
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Finest, Hand- 
iest Toilet Kit in America 


Here is a rare gem of luggage that’s the delight 
of discriminating people everywhere. A simple 
toilet case—minus loops and gadgets—in which 
you can simply toss your favorite toilet articles. 
Made of the choicest, thick, top-grain oak-tanned 
cowhide money can buy . . Lock-stitched with 
heavy waxed saddle thread and back-stitched by 
hand. So finely made that it actually becomes 
more beautiful with age. Two sizes, black or 
natural tan—most popular is 914%x414"x214”"— 
$6.50. Get one at ae 4 good store or postpaid di- 
rect from Hamley & Co., Saddlemakers since 
1883, 101 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 


HAMLEY {90 KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenuine Joltd / eather 




















Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr 








City State 
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Faster planes ..the Mid-Continent Route 


THAT’S WHY UNITED IS THE FASTEST AND SHORTEST 


BETWEEN THE EAST AND MOST PACIFIC COAST CITIES 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES—An OVER- 
NIGHT or DAYLIGHT flight 
from New York, Detroit, Washing- 


ton, Chicago and the East. 3 fast 
coast-to-coast flights daily. 


TO SEATTLE, PORTLAND— 
OVERNIGHT and DAYLIGHT 
flights from New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and the East. 
Only a fast afternoon flight from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


TO CHICAGO—Only an 
OVERNIGHT flight from Cali- 
fornia, Portland or Seattle. Com- 
mute from New York in 5% hrs., 
from Cleveland in only 2% hrs. 
10 planes daily. 


TO NEW YORK—Remark- 
ably fast service from California 
and Pacific Northwest via Salt 
Lake, Chicago and Mid-Western 
Cities. Only 4% hrs. from Chicago 
over the shortest route. 


* Going places? Here’s the short, quick, interest- 
ing way to span the continent coast-to-coast, or to 
commute between America’s largest cities. . . . Fly 
in United’s faster, quieter planes! 

It’s the short way — because the arrow-straight Mid- 
Continent Route, which United alone flies, cuts across 
the heart of the country from New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago direct to the major cities on the Pacific Coast, 
with splendid connections serving Detroit, Washing- 
ton, Boston, Pittsburgh and other Eastern cities. 

It’s the quick way—because United’s 1935 type 
twin-engined Boeing planes are 19 miles an hour 
faster, have a top speed of 202 m.p.h., and cruise at 


UNITED AIR LINES 


85,000,000 MILES OF FLYING EXPERIENCE 


189 m. p. h. . . . making it now only an overnight 
flight from the East to Pacific Coast cities. 

In addition to United’s speed and its strategic 
Mid-Continent Route, you'll appreciate the niceties 
of United’s service. The comfort, the thoughtful per- 
sonal attention of trained stewardesses, the courtesy 
of all the line’s employees, the ability of your two 
pilots, the many Jittle things—complimentary lunch- 
eons, station facilities and other travel comforts. 

These are the things that will impress you . . . so 
vividly and with such complete satisfaction that when- 
ever you travel across the country or between cities, 
you'll be sure that your ticket reads “via United”. 
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a, HERBPE’S a history of you, your 


family, your neighbors, that 
you'll never see. 


This history is written in a language 
strange to most of us—the language of 
prescriptions. In the volumes that make 
it up is recorded every prescription 
your pharmacist has filled since he 
proudly hung up his diploma and 
opened his doors for business. And 
nearly every page tells a story of an 
important hour in the life of some fam- 
ily in your town... 


Here is the prescription for the medi- 
cine that was rushed to the Jones’ house 
the day Johnny was born, This is the 
time the Hall youngster put too much 
faith in the longevity of a firecracker 


fuse. This month of many entries is 
the tragic record of the influenza epi- 
demic, a reminder of the untiring and 
heroic labors of every doctor and drug- 
gist in town. 


And so on, day after day, year after 
year, volume after volume, your phar- 
macist goes on recording the prescrip- 
tions he fills, compiling this human his- 
tory ... tragedy, heartaches, crises, 
happy endings. 

What kind of person is this man 
about whom so much of any commu- 
nity’s life revolves? A good citizen. A 
good. neighbor. A good provider for his 
family. 

He doesn’t have an easy time of it— 
he had to study long and hard to be- 











come a pharmacist, and he has to work 
long and hard to remain one. He’s sel- 
dom wealthy, for his is hardly the 
road to easy riches. But there are re- 
wards—the chance to alleviate human 
suffering; the opportunity to have a 
part in saving human life; the grati- 
tude of the thinking members of his 
community. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 








NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK 
October 21—October 26 
Dedicated to a greater appreciation 


of the ideals and accomplishments 
of professional pharmacy 
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WAR: Italy Annexes Slice of Ethiopia, Grooms Puppet King; 
League Marshals Seven-Eighths of Humanity to Blockade Italy 


The Barber of Asmara kept up a 
sing-song. Signor Mariella, formerly of 
Naples, New York and San Francisco, 
repeated the story over and over: 

The Duce’s armies had marched into 
Ethiopia as one goes to Mass; in a 
few days they had occupied 2,000 
square miles and built fine roads; only 
this morning Generalissimo Emilio de 
Bono had motored over, annexed the 
territory for the House of Savoy and 
unveiled a monument: “To the Dead of 
Adowa—Avenged at Last.” 

Suddenly the orator stopped. Into 
Eritrea’s finest barbershop—it has four 
chairs, if no running water—stepped a 
little black man escorted by General 
Staff officers. 

The visitor, whose eyes bulged like 
Eddie Cantor’s, wore a khaki uniform 
with a broad red stripe running down 
the trouser legs. He refused to let the 
barber trim his great crown of kinky 
hair, hedge-like eyebrows or ill-kept 
whiskers. Instead he minced over to 
the perfume counter and bought a pay- 
day’s worth of scents and atomizers. 

In this way Ras Haile Selassie Gugsa, 
former son-in-law of Haile Selassie I, 
putative descendant of Solomon and 
Sheba and self-styled Governor of Tigre 
Province, got his first taste of Roman 
culture. 

Three days previously he had crossed 
the battle-lines with his chief lieutenant 
and a small bodyguard. At G. H..Q. he 
had told General de Bcno: 


“I consider the Italians not as con- 
querors but as liberators ... With my 
armies I surrender and lay before you 
my domain of Tigre and my citadel of 
Makale.”’ 


The sub-king’s treason to the King of 
Kings showed that internal dissension— 
always the most effective ally of a co- 
lonial conqueror—had finally come to 
Mussolini’s aid. 


Gugsa promised to turn over some 
10,000 square miles of fort-like hills and 
fertile valleys, a native army that might 
range up to 30,000 men, and a city of 
Strategic importance on the road to Cen- 
tral Ethiopia. Makale lies 75 miles 
ahead of the Italians’ -southernmost 
lookout. 


What effect this sell-out would have 
on the defenders’ morale remained to 
be seen. But it gave Rome a diplomatic 
weapon that the League of Nations 
would find hard to ignore. Mussolini 
intended to crown the pop-eyed choco- 
late soldier Emperor of a puppet State 





EXCLUSIVE FROM KEYSTONE-PARAMOUNT 


Il Duce Speaks 


—similar to the one Japan established 
three years ago in Manchuria. 


PLOTS: Self-Made Ruler Fights 
A Varied Assortment of Woes 


The Addis Ababa Emperor began his 
career as Tafari Makonnen, Governor 
of Harar. He got only rudimentary 
schooling but made himself one of 
Africa’s most cultured men. He speaks 
several languages, including Latin. No 
doubt he has often read Chapter XVIII 
of Isaiah, which begins: “Woe to the 
land shadowing with wings, which is 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia.” 


Within his memory, woe began with 
the great Menelik’s death in 1913. The 
Emperor who had unified Ethiopia and 
butchered the Italians at Adowa, left 
his throne to a favorite nephew—Lidj 
(Young Man) Yassu. This fierce prince 
ruled successfuliy until the World War. 
Then he made the mistake of siding 
with the central powers. 


Lawrence of Arabia tricked him into 
getting photographed in Moslem dress. 
This incident, added to many that had 
offended the Coptic Bishops and the 
conservatives, hastened Yassu’s down- 
fall. 

War Minister Hapte Georgis then ap- 
pointed the diligent and persuasive 
Tafari Makonnen as Regent under Em- 
press Zauditu, daughter of Menelik. 
His superior knowledge soon brought 
him power among the intriguing fac- 
tions. He began to dream of moderniz- 
ing Ethiopia, and even encouraged the 
Young Catholic Party, inspired by 
Rome. 

This offended the Copts and other die- 
hards. In 1928 they engineered a re- 
volt, but Tafari suppressed it speedily 
with the help of his one tank, a gift 
from Mussolini. Then he crowned him- 
self Negus, or King. This period repre- 
sented the high point of amity between 
Ethiopia and Italy. 


In 1930, Ras Gugsa Olie, former hus- 
band of the Empress descended from 
the north with an army to oust the 
Regent. But once again Tafari’s better- 
armed troops won. Olie—father of the 
kinglet who surrendered last week at 
Adowa—died on the battlefield. Forty- 
eight hours later palace guards found 
the Empress dead—from poison, or 
strangulation or both. That November, 
Tafari had himself crowned Negus 
Negesti—King of the Kings of Ethiopia 
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—under the name of Haile Selassie I. 

Though nominally all-powerful, the 
Emperor found his modernizing pro- 
gram repeatedly blocked by the con- 
servatives. Their intrigues even reached 
his family. A few months ago he ban- 
ished Crown Prince Asfou Wossen to 
Dessye—he had heard that his eldest 
son conspired to dethrone him. 

The die-hard chiefs also influenced 
Haile Selassie’s foreign policy and 
forced him to cool off toward Italy. 
As soon as Mussolini saw what was 
afoot, he looked for a man like Ras 
Gugsa—some disgruntled chief who 
might undermine the Negus. 


Harar impossible. The British Somali- 
land frontier protects the Italian right 
flank. 

Italian communiques from this front 
gave little information on the advance 
into Ogaden’s wastes of dry grass, des- 
ert, volcanic rock and sun-scorched 
forests. American correspondents un- 
derstood the Italians had gained some 
30 miles at most, using 250 tanks and 
200 airplanes. 

Graziani pushed his drive up the 
valleys of two rivers—the Webbe 
Shibeli and the Fafan. The first—the 
only stream in Southern Ethiopia that 
flows most of the year—leads to the 
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The League’s Economic Blockade—With Loopholes 


BOMBS, BRIBES: Tanks Against 
Hyenas; Guns Against Mirages 


At Harar—which may soon become 
an Ethiopian Verdun—Ras Nasibu last 
week awaited the spearhead of Gen. 
Rodolfo Graziani’s advance. At the 
same time Ras Desta Demtu, another 
son-in-law of Haile Selassie, led 200,000 
warriors by forced marches to the 
southwest. 

In the Webbe Shibeli country they 
expected to join 60,000 irregulars un- 
der Colonel Siwiank, who fought the 
British in the Boer War. The combined 
forces planned to attack the Italians’ 
left flank and make the capture of 





rich Arusi province that straddles the 
hills south of Addis Ababa. 

The second valley goes directly to 
Jijigga and Harar. At Jijigga con- 
verge the routes that link interior 
Ethiopia with the British Somaliland 
ports of Zeila and Berbera. This way 
caravans—sometimes trucks—bring in 
goods and arms at greatly reduced ex- 
pense. The route saves freightage on 
the Addis Ababa-Jibuti railroad, slow- 
est and most expensive on earth. 

Ras Nasibu and Wehib Pasha didn’t 
think the Italians would get to Jijigga, 
but panic spread among the Harar 
populace. Scared natives, pouring in- 
to the city, brought harrowing tales: 
Aircraft wiped out whole villages; 





mustard gas felled men, women and 
children by the thousands; herds of 
hyenas, baboons and other wild beasts 
devoured the wounded. 

One report had the Italian scooter 
tanks within 20 miles of Harar. When 
a thunderstorm suddenly broke, crowds 
ran screaming from their hovels. Two 
women died of fright. 


HILts: The war’s second week showed 
that the Italians, with every device of 
modern science at their command, had 
to solve virtually the same problems 
that confront the British on the north- 
west frontier of India, and the French 
in Morocco. 

Since 1860 British forces have policed 
the northwest Indian border to protect 
trade routes from depredations of wild 
tribes. The Afghans repeatedly have 
attacked the British on their own 
ground. This has produced innumerable 
skirmishes, expeditions and battles. 

Four times the British had to push 
on from the Khyber Pass—into Afghan 
territory as far as Kabul—for their 
own protection. On these invasions they 
proceeded on the theory that the equiva- 
lent of twelve battalions along the line 
of march would be needed to insure the 
safety of one battalion reaching its 
goal. 

In their 20-year conquest of Moroc- 
co, the French found tanks almost 
valueless. They used airplanes chiefly 
for observation in flat or desert coun- 
try. The late Marshal Lyautey, build- 
er of the French colonial empire, relied 
on diplomacy and propaganda more 
than on guns. 

He allowed the Sultan of Morocco to 
keep his title and government. In the 
hinterland, he went far out of his way 
to avoid pitched battles. He cajoled, 
threatened and bribed the Atlas moun- 
taineers—among the world’s most fa- 
natic fighters—until one by one the 
tribes placed themselves ‘under the 
protection” of the French flag. 

Last week General de Bono did not 
push his gains in Northern Ethiopia. 
He built roads, fortifications and land- 
ing fields. Into the mountains ahead 
he sent planes armed not with bombs 
but with thousands of propaganda leaf- 
lets. 


Piains: The hill people understand 
community life and have a sense of 
government. Many chiefs, disappoint- 
ed with Haile Selassie’s broken prom- 
ises, hoped to get a better deal from 
the invaders. 

But in the south, the Italians had a 
different problem. In the flatlands 
roam fierce tribes of Somali nomads 
and Danakils who bow to no chief and 
would rather fight than eat. They hate 
the Ethiopians, the Italians, and each 
other. Some of them can’t even marry 
until they have brought the prospective 
father-in-law inescapable proof that 
they have killed at least one male op- 
ponent. 

The Italians could not hope to buy 
over the Ogaden savages. Apparent- 
ly they tried to terrorize them with 
tanks, aircraft and bombs. But in this 
country thirst conquers all terrors. The 
Italians must fight for every blade of 
grass surrounding the few, widely- 
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General Balbo, Governor of Libya, and His Aide in the Government House 
in Tripoli. On the Right, the 6-Foot Sergeant of the Governor’s Guard 
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Native Soldiers, Some Eritreans of Ethiopian Parentage, Serve Libya Under Italian Officers 
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Haile Selassie Gugsa: The Ex-Son-In- 
Law of the Emperor Deserts to Italy 
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Reinforcements Leave For the Front by Truckloads 


scattered waterholes. They must fight 
natives, wild beasts, clouds of ravenous 
insects, half-a-dozen tropical diseases 
and the madness that follows mirages. 


LEAGUE: War Machinery of 


Peace Lumbers Into Motion 

While the Italian Armies strove to 
bribe or butcher their way into Addis 
Ababa, the Peace Marshals at Geneva 
strove even harder to check Mussolini. 

After the League Assembly had in- 
dicted Italy as the aggressor, and Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes had dissolved the 
peace parliament, Anthony Eden took 
charge of the offensive. 

Britain’s brisk, lanky League Affairs 
Minister whipped the main sanctions 
committee into history-making activity, 
and in a few days seven-eighths of the 
human race stood committed to thwart 
the Duce. 

Fifty-one nations pledged themselves 
to cooperate in an arms embargo 
against Italy. At the same time they 
authorized the export of guns and am- 
munition to Ethiopia. They also agreed 
not to extend governmental or com- 
mercial credits to Rome after Oct. 31. 
Three sub-committees drafted measures 
to cripple, if not kill, all import and 
export trade with Italy. 

The First Sanction took place on the 
eve of Columbus Day. Baron Aloisi 
had agreed to let Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
veteran American correspondent, inter- 
view him on a CBS broadcast. He 
hailed this opportunity to put his case 
before the American people. 

But Downing Street didn’t care for 
the idea. At the last minute, it ordered 
British Broadcasting Co.—through 
which CBS works—to refuse to relay 
the interview. A few days later, with 
the help of Tom Morgan, United Press 
bureau head, Aloisi gave the talk di- 
rectly from Rome. 


CHANCES: How long the Duce could 
hold out against a world-wide boycott 
seemed to depend largely on how ef- 
fective the blockade could be made. 

R. G. Hawtry, British expert at 


Geneva, considered Germany’s cooper- 
ation vital to League success. He knew 
that in foreign trade with Italy, Ger- 
many stands second only to the United 
States. The Reich supplies 46 per cent 
of Italy’s coal and a heavy proportion 
of Italy’s other imported essential com- 
modities. 


WAR SIDESHOW: Sundry Bright 
Sparks From the Anvil of Mars 


Xenophobia—hatred of foreigners— 
took body in Africa last week, a dis- 
patch printed in The New York Times 
indicated: 


ADDIS ABABA, Oct. 10 (AP)—The Rev. James 


Rohrbaugh, of Youngstown, Ohio, was struck by an 
Ethiopian named Zenophobia (who) was condemned 


to chains while the crowd cheered. 
® In London, George Bernard Shaw 
gave an interview: 

Mussolini had ‘‘made a worse mess’’ than Hitler— 
split the world into ‘‘pacifists, always the most ferocious 
of sects,”’ and ‘‘militarists, always terrified.’’ He com- 
plimented Britain for her action at Geneva and pro- 
posed that she bolster up her policy by transferring to 
the League “New Zealand, Australia, Canada, India, 
Gibraltar and South Africa—in short all those ter- 
ritories which we annexed precisely as Signor Mussolini 
proposes to annex Ethiopia.” 
® From Harar an Englishman wrote to 
The Evening Standard, London: 

“IT decided ... to buy a young female 
slave. I knew my purse would not al- 
low me to purchase a virgin... Four 
pounds ($20) is a small price to pay 
for a human being... Still I was frank- 
ly disappointed when my girl was pre- 
sented ...she was a shy, savage crea- 
ture, ugly even for this country, and 
suffering like so many English girls 
from prominent and irregular teeth.” 


® In Dallas, Texas, Dr. C. M. Hendricks 
informed The Associated Press his sleep 
was troubled: He had taught Mussolini 
how to use gas. In 1918 he conducted 
an Allied chemical warfare class in 
Paris. ‘The then Major Benito Mus- 
solini of the Italian Army” attended. 
“He was, I believe, the most complete 
cynic I have ever known.” 


Dr. Hendricks may sleep easy: In 1917, after re- 
covering from wounds received on the Austrian front, 
Mussolini was discharged with the rank of corporal 
and devoted himself to journalism in Milan. He had 
never held commissioned rank. 
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LABOR: A. F. of L. Convention Sees Fireworks 


Over Craft Unions, Own Party, and the Constitution 


Just ten years ago the American 
Federation of Labor met in Atlantic 
City. After noisy squabbling, delegates 
yoted to plunk the 52-year-old William 
Green into the president’s chair left 
yacant by Samuel Gompers’s death. 
Young liberals hailed Green as a great 
progressive. 

Last week 510 labor men swarmed 
into Atlantic City for another A. F. of 
L. convention. A decade in power had 
changed Bill Green’s label. A newer 
labor generation had come to look on 
its plump, 62-year-old leader as a 
downright reactionary. 


In the intervening years, Federation 
conventions, under Green’s guidance, 
rivaled American Bankers Association 
meetings in dullness. This year’s meet- 
ing started out like all the rest. Presi- 
dent Green read the usual executive re- 
port. Secretary of Labor Perkins de- 
livered a pleasant little talk. Most of 
the delegates applauded warmly when 
Green railed against communism. And 
the convention, as usual, backed its 
president on such basic issues as the 
30-hour week, unemployment insur- 
ance, and the closed shop. 

But before the delegates recessed for 
the week-end, the Chelsea Hotel’s 
swank auditorium echoed with a storm 
warning. Two rival factions among the 
building trades had squabbled over 
representation at the meeting. Each 
sent a delegate. Green arbitrarily 
picked one of the two and urged the 
convention to seat him. Words flew. 
Finally the delegates overrode their 
president by almost 2 to 1, voting to 
postpone a choice between the rivals. 
Monday, the opposing factions agreed 
to arbitrate their dispute privately. 

Green’s defeat—the first time a ma- 


Frank Gorman, 


United Textile 


jority vote had gone against him since 
he took office—hinted at animosities 
which promised to make this year’s 
convention one of the bitterest in the 
Federation’s 54-year history. 


BATTLEGROUND: Aggressive delegates 
introduced 246 resolutions—an all-time 
high. Three great issues towered above 
the rest. On each of the three, labor’s 
militant progressive wing, stronger 
than ever before, prepared to wage war. 


1. Industrial unions versus crajt unions. Thirty res- 
olutions clamored for growth of the industrials. This 
style of union enlists all laborers of one industry—coal 
miners, radio makers, clothing workers. Craft unions 
inciude laborers doing the same kind of job in different 
industries—tinsmiths, needleworkers, machinists. The 
two types clash because their spheres of membership 
recruitment overlap. Industrials—led by John 
Lewis, hulking president of the United Mine Workers— 
demand wider A. F. of L. recognition. But the crafts, 
older and hitherto more powerful, doggedly resist. Green 
generally supports the crafts. 

2. An independent Labor Party. Nine resolutions 
urged creation of labor's own political party, instead 
of picking crumbs at the Democrat or Republican table. 
Advocates—with Francis J. Gorman, United Textile 
Workers chief, in their front ranks—argue the two 
major parties forget most of their promises to labor as 
soon as they gain office. But President Green stands 
pat for the traditional A. F. of L. technique: “Reward 
our friends and punish our enemies.”’ 

3. Constitutional amendment enabling Congress to 
regulate industry within the 48 States. The Supreme 
Court’s Schechter decision killed NRA—labor’s Santa 
Claus. A strong progressive bloc champions constitu- 
tional change as the most effective barrier to more 
Supreme Court “‘interference.’’ Green bucks the pro- 
posal. Labor, he maintains, hasn't exhausted all 
means of self-protection under existing law. 


Procress: Experts early this week 
predicted the A. F. of L.’s majority 
would stand with Green against consti- 
tutional experiment and political in- 
novation. About the industrial-craft dis- 
pute they felt less prophetic. Which- 
ever way the issue turned, labor’s 
friends expected no collapse of Federa- 
tion prestige: The Executive Council 
survey for 1935 showed a gain of 437,- 
336 in A. F. of L. membership, totaling 
3,049,347—largest enrolment since 1922. 


KEYSTONE 
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Chief: He Wants an Independent Labor Party 
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BORAH: Lion of Idaho Intimates 
That He Does Choose to Run 


Sept. 7, Idahoans thronged a Boise 
auditorium to hear Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send expound his bizarre plan for giv- 
ing every aging American $200 a month. 
To the surprise of many, Idaho’s re- 
spected senior Senator, William E. 
Borah, mounted the platform and intro- 
duced the gaunt doctor in a speech 
chock-full of pretty compliments. 

News of Borah’s turn-to-Townsend 
soon trickled east. Abruptly talk of 
him as a 1936 Republican Presidential 
nominee halted. The Baltimore Sun’s 
alert columnist, Frank R. Kent, put con- 
servatives’ disgust into words: “It be- 
comes obviously ridiculous to talk of 
nominating such a man.” 

But the Lion of Idaho kept confiding 
to friends that he was heading for the 
White House. Last week, for the first 
time, he hinted at his aspirations pub- 
licly. To acquaintances over the country 
he mailed mimeographed copies of a 
1,000-word letter he had sent to Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Ostensibly, Borah wrote to accept 
Roosevelt’s invitation to address the Na- 
tional Republican Club. Actually the 
letter proved an invitation to Roosevelt. 
The Senator asked the Colonel, as ‘‘the 
son of the only man who ever inaugu- 
rated a real fight against monopoly,” to 
join with him in making trust-busting 
the basic issue of the 1936 campaign. 

As usual, the Idaho insurgent failed 
to win agreement. Colonel Roosevelt 
wrote back: “I am unalterably opposed 
to monopolies . . . I do not agree, how- 
ever, that this will be the major issue of 
the campaign ... There are many other 
issues as great or greater ... For ex- 
ample the scandalous waste of the peo- 
ple’s money.” 

Reporters this week asked the Colo- 
nel about rumors he might run for 
Vice President on a Borah ticket. He 
smiled: “I think the country is surfeited 
with Roosevelts.” 


EXHIBIT: Sentinels Try to Show 
New Deal Is Just a Raw Deal 


Swedenborgians attribute the archi- 
tectural delicacy of their cathedral at 
Bryn Athyn, Pa., to Harold Pitcairn. In 
1916, the Philadelphia philanthropist, an 
enthusiastic member of the sect, hired 
skilled artisans to do all carving and 
elaboration by hand. This attempt to 
revive craftsmanship hardly dented Pit- 
cairn’s fortune—a $40,000,000 Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. inheritance. 

Later Pitcairn spent thousands on an- 
other hobby. With full-page newspaper 
ads, he fought Prohibition. In 1932 he 
deserted the GOP to support Roosevelt 
and Repeal. 

After Repeal, Pitcairn returned to the 
Republican fold. Then he joined the 
Sentinels of the Republic. As national 
chairman of this organization—guard- 
ians of traditional conservatism—he led 
a triumphant charge last Winter to re- 
peal the Federal “pink slip” law, which 


would have publicized personal income 
tax returns. 

This week Pitcairn pyrotechnics 
flared again. His Sentinels filled a Phil- 
adelphia theatre with free ‘“non-parti- 
san” exhibits designed to take the New 
Deal apart card by card. “Who pays 
these taxes?” demanded a huge sign. 
The curious visitor looked through an 
aperture and saw himself in a mirror. 
On another display bells clanged and 
lights flashed to dramatize the speed 
with which the Federal government is 
spending money. 

Enlarged newspaper cartoons lam- 
pooning the Administration lined the 
lobby. Inside, an animated cartoon— 
“The Amateur Fire Brigade’’—showed 
Brain Trust smoke-eaters tussling fu- 
tilely with a fire started by the Demo- 
cratic donkey in Uncle Sam’s house. 
Every evening guest speakers—the first, 
Lewis Douglas, Roosevelt’s former 
budget director—denounced New Deal 
policies. 

After a week’s run in Philadelphia, 
Pitcairn’s show will hit the road. First 
stop: Broadway. 


ARMY: ‘American Dreyfus’ Asks 
For Vindication 37 Years After 


In 1897 Capt. Oberlin M. Carter, Unit- 
ed States Engineering Corps, looked 
forward confidently to a brilliant army 
career. Seventeen years before, he had 
graduated from West Point with a 
scholastic record that only Robert E. 
Lee had ever surpassed. His later work 
as supervisor of Georgia and Florida 
fortifications won him much Official 
praise. Moreover, he had charm and 
good looks. These—with a lavish style 
of living—ranked him high in Savan- 
nah’s fashionable society. 


Then one day Carter faced ugly 
charges. A fellow officer accused him 
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DEPARTMENTS: 

Agriculture Department estimated the 1925 
cotton crop at 11,464,000 bales—1,828 009 
more than last year—and the wheat crop 
at 598,935,000 Dbushels—102,000,000 more 
than in 1934. 

Secretary of State Hull reiterated President 
Roosevelt’s warning that anyone trading 
with either Italy or Ethiopia would do so 
at his own risk, and added sharply: “I re- 
peat that our objective is to keep this 
country out of war.” 

State Department announced that under the 
terms of a two-year agreement with the 
United States, Japan will limit to 54,000.- 
000 square yards her annual export of cot- 
ton piece-goods to the Philippine Islands, 
thereby allowing considerable increases for 
American exporters. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Interstate Commerce Commission announced 
the formation of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers to administer the bus and truck 
regulation act passed by the last Congress, 

Acting WPA Administrator Aubrey Williams 
announced the loan of eleven army en- 
gineers to the WPA for field study to speed 
lagging work-relief projects. 

The Consumers Division, formed to advise 
the President on consumers’ problems, an- 
nounced the appointment of a guiding 
seven-member Directors Council headed by 
Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, former head of 
NRA’s Consumers’ Advisory Board, 

CONDITION OF THE TREASTRY: 

(Week ended Oct. 10) 
NE a eh anddebsadsoawen .$64,066,116.29 
Expenditures $167,591,375.76 
Balance $1,759,455,848.45 
Deficit, fiscal Year..csccecseess $964,170,858.67 
PUTS GO 6.6 oie 8600006 C6000 $29,496,160,930.94 





of conniving with contractors to de- 
fraud the government. Evidence ap- 
peared to show that many of the Cap- 
tain’s engineering projects existed only 
on paper. For materials to widen the 
Savannah River’s channel, Carter—the 
army contended—had authorized pay- 
ment of six times the normal price. 
How, court-martial prosecutors want- 
ed to know, had the Captain lived like a 
millionaire on an annual salary of $3,- 
000? Carter insisted the money came 
from his wealthy father-in-law, Robert 
F. Westcott, owner of New York’s 
Westcott Express Co. But the court 
found contrary evidence more convinc- 
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ing. It held him guilty of a $575,000 mis- 
appropriation, expelled him from the 
army, and sentenced him to a 5-year 
term at Leavenworth penitentiary. 
Later the government confiscated his 
entire personal fortune. 

Carter never admitted guilt. Imme- 
diately after his release he began a long 
fight to prove his innocence. But army 
courts refused to review his case. Not 
until last week did he finally get a 
chance at vindication—from the United 
States Senate. 

Of three Senators expected to attend 
a hearing at Chicago’s Stevens Hotel, 
only one—F. Ryan Duffy of Wisconsin 
—showed up. Hotly Carter, now 79 and 
white-haired, charged a corrupt court- 
martial had railroaded him because of 
personal and political jealousies. Call- 
ing himself an American Dreyfus, he 
pleaded for exoneration: “Give me back 
my good name. Give me back my honor 
in my old days.” 

Senator Duffy made no swift grants. 
He listened for a day, then closed the 
session. Until Congress reconvenes in 
January, Carter has small hope of 
learning the result of his appeal. 


« 
ROOSEVELTS: The President 


Interrupts a Treasure Hunt 





Since 1907, optimistic treasure hunt- 
ers have dug holes in Cocos Island. 
Excavations honeycomb the tiny isle 
rising steéply from the Pacific 300 
miles southwest of Costa Rica. Legend 
tells that Benito Bonito and Edwin 
Davis, notorious buccaneers, buried 
chests of booty there. 

There last week the current treasure 
diggers—a party of Englishmen—laid 
down their new-fangled electrical divin- 
ing instruments to welcome a vacation- 
ing visitor: Franklin Roosevelt. 

Into Chatham Bay ploughed the 
U.S.S. Houston. Straightway President 
Roosevelt and his party clambered into 
the ship’s boat to go ashore. When the 
boat grounded in shallow breakers, the 
passengers waded the few remaining 
yards. Safe on dry land, they threw 
stones at sharks whose fins sliced the 
harbor’s waters. 

At a _ baked-bean-and-brown-bread 
picnic lunch, the shore party entertained 
Commander Finnis, the treasure hunt- 
ters’ leader. Later, groups from the 
Houston went pig-hunting in the 7-foot 
grass, and explored the precipitous 
ravines that slash the island’s high in- 
terior. 

For three days the President added 
to his coat of tan and his string of fish 
stories. Then, over the week-end, he 
steamed east to Bahia Honda, Panama, 
to pick up ten days’ mail. He planned 
to spend the week at Perlas Island, 
hear the Panama Canal. While there, 
the President hoped to surpass his rec- 
ord catch so far—a 110-pound sailfish 


Which fought light tackle for 40 min- 
utes. 


* In East Boston, Mass., one evening 
last week a guard cranked down the 
black-striped white gates at the Maver- 
ick Street grade crossing. Red lanterns 


It Didn’t Hurt the Roosevelts as Much as the Machine 


glimmered. Along the narrow-gauge 
track which stretches across. the 
marshes toward Revere Beach a loco- 
motive’s headlights glared. Two au- 
tomobiles came to a stop. 

But a Plymouth sport coupe didn’t. 
It swung out of line, passed the wait- 
ing autos, splintered the gate, and 
swerved sharply. With a crash, the 
front of the coupe wedged between two 
coaches of the southbound passenger 
train. The auto was dragged a few 
yards, then whipped against a post. If 
the train hadn’t stopped at that mo- 
ment, it would have completely demol- 
ished the little car. 

From the wreckage crawled two 
dazed young men: John, 19, and James, 
28—youngest and eldest sons of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Miraculously the pair had escaped 
serious injury. John suffered a bruised 
shoulder; James was unhurt, but missed 
the New York plane he was hurrying 
to catch at the nearby Boston Airport. 
As souvenir hunters pillaged the 
smashed car for radiator cap, wind- 
shield, and other mementoes, John ex- 
plained: “I didn’t see the gates because 
they were so dirty.” 

The East Boston incident was not 
the first time the Roosevelt name had 
appeared on police blotters for traffic 
troubles. Since March 4, 1933, James 
has had difficulties once, John twice. 
But Franklin Jr. holds the record—five 
arrests and three accidents since his 
father’s inauguration. Last week the 
pro-Roosevelt New York World-Tele- 
gram advised the President “to take the 
lads to the woodshed for a session of in- 
timate discipline.” 






































































































KEYSTONE 





® Elliott Roosevelt, the President’s 25- 
year-old second son, changed jobs last 
week, but remained air-minded. He 
resigned as consultant to the aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce to become 
a vice president of Southwest Broad- 
casting Co., which operates one Okla- 
homa and four Texas stations. Young 
Roosevelt will have charge of sales 
promotion. 















* 
HOWE: The President’s Secretary 
Views 1936 From His Sickbed 








Last Mar. 21, glum nurses tiptoed in 
and out of an upstairs White House 
bedroom. Beneath an oxygen tent lay 
a wizened little man, unconscious from 
asthma and heart disease. Five navy 
physicians consulted solemnly, then an- 
nounced they had abandoned hope for 
Louis McHenry Howe—Franklin Roose- 
velt’s chief secretary and for twenty 
years his closest political confidant. 


The White House canceled all social 
events. The President’s habitual smile 
vanished. Mrs. Roosevelt stopped 
traveling. But a few days later the 64- 
year-old invalid sat up in his tent and 
asked for a cigarette. From then on 
he gradually improved. 


Last week Louis Howe rested in 
Washington’s Naval Hospital, where he 
was transferred a month ago while 
workmen renovated the White House. 
Beside his bed, a telephone and @p- 
pointment calendar pad revealed he was 
mixing conferences with convalescence. 
To an Associated Press reporter, he 
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Lt. Gov. James A. Noe: His Sacrifice May Keep the Long Machine Going 


gave his first interview since his illness. 

The little secretary saw only a “dim 
possibility” of independent tickets in 
the 1936 campaign. Among Demo- 
crats and Republicans there would be 
“less soap-box stuff” and “more in- 
telligent use of the radio.” 

On one point he seemed to play di- 
rectly into the hands of those who de- 
nounce his boss as a flagrant breaker 
of 1932 promises. Next year, Howe 
predicted, “‘there’ll be more intention 
on both sides to keep the platforms 
down to what they really intend to do.” 


LOUISIANA: Noe Leaves Road 


Clear for Party’s Steamroller 


Shortly after an assassin’s bullet 
ripped through Huey Pierce Long’s ab- 
domen last month, Lt. Gov. James A. 
Noe of Louisiana gave the dying dic- 
tator a pint of his blood. But it failed 
to stave off death. 

Last week the wealthy young Noe 
yielded not blood but ambition to save 
the political machine Long had built. 
This time the sacrifice seemed suc- 
cessful. 

For a month, other Long lieutenants 
had pleaded with Noe to withdraw from 
the governorship race in favor of Judge 
Richard W. Leche, whom the organiza- 
tion had formally nominated. Stead- 
fastly Noe turned them down. He felt 
he could carry the State. His easy- 
going manner had made few enemies, 
and his sprightly parties aboard his 
houseboat, “Noe’s Ark,” had made 
many friends among politicians. 

But last week Noe’s chief backer, 
Supreme Court Justice John B. Fournet, 
had deserted him. Once more machine 
leaders pleaded with Noe. This time he 
graciously backed water: “Rather than 
have the program of Huey P. Long... 
threatened . . . I announce my with- 
drawal from the race for Governor and 
my sincere, cordial, and unqualified sup- 
port of Judge Richard W. Leche and 
his entire ticket.” 

Noe’s withdrawal brought temporary 


unity to the machine many had ex- 
pected to collapse after the dictator’s 
death. This week habitually good 
guessers predicted it would stick to- 
gether at least another year—even 
though no member possessed enough of 
Long’s qualities to become leader. 


Bosses: Nominally at the head of 
the machine stands Gov. Oscar K. Allen, 
a Long backer since the Kingfish’s 
political tadpole days. He is trying to 
steer his late boss’s henchmen through 
the Jan. 21 primaries. Then he wants 
to heed his wife’s plea and retire from 
politics. But no realist accuses the 
slow-thinking, conservative Governor 
of actually running the machine. 

For a brief interim last month Long’s 
closest friend and unofficial treasurer, 
Seymour Weiss, served as actual be- 
hind-the-scenes boss of the organiza- 
tion. Then he quickly tired of the job 
and gave up politics. 

Today a chunky little French-Italian 
—Robert S. Maestri, State Conserva- 
tion Commissioner—ranks as the real 
helmsman. Longsters loudly deny it. 
They fear his Italian blood and Catholic 
faith would lose votes in northern and 
eastern parishes. And they know pious 
Louisianans frown on the source of his 
fortune—large property holdings in 
New Orleans’s red-light sections. 

Maestri revealed his power three 
weeks ago by dictating terms on which 
the New Orleans Old Regular organiza- 
tion would support the Long ring’s can- 
didates. Governor Allen and others 
had agreed to make sweeping con- 
cessions to the city machine. But not 
Maestri. He made Allen stand by him, 
gave way on only a few minor points, 
and forced the Regulars to take it and 
like it. 

Bob Maestri possesses more of the 
Kingfish’s ruthlessness than any of the 
other political heirs. Creole Staters tell 
tall tales of his bold machinations to 
save Long from impeachment in 1929 
and to acquire funds to pay party debts. 
Perhaps because he is an inept public 
speaker, he doesn’t aspire to elective 
Office. 
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Instead he contents himself with pull- 
ing wires for the organization’s political 
front men—the vote-getters whose 
names will appear on next January’s 
ballots. 


CANDIDATES: To fill Long’s unexpired 
term in the Senate, the machine backs 
Wade O. Martin, once Sheriff of St. 
Martins Parish and now State Public 
Service Commissioner. A husky, good- 
looking Creole, he ranks as the or- 
ganization’s best ballot-snarer. Running 
for the new Senate term, which begins 
in 1937, is Allen Ellender, clever little 
Speaker of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives. Of French descent, he has 
the knack of winning the State’s 
French votes without alienating others. 

The machine’s husky young nominee 
for Governor, Judge Leche of the Court 
of Appeals, has no exceptional record as 
a campaigner. But he makes a safe 
candidate because he is one Long fol- 
lower who seems in no danger of Fed- 
eral tax fraud indictment. For Lieu- 
tenant Governor, the organization has 
picked Earle Long, brother of the late 
dictator. Admittedly a two-cylinder 
lawyer, he got on the ticket mainly be- 
cause of his name. 


Future: Against this array stood an 
opposition so disorganized that the 
Long machine paid it little attention. 
Two Congressmen, Cleveland Dear and 
the veteran Mason Spencer, sought the 
governorship on almost identical anti- 
Long platforms. Neither gave any 
promise of withdrawing from the race. 

By this week students of Louisiana’s 
political show would readily venture 
three predictions: 

1-—The Long machine will probably 
win out in January, if for no other 
reason than that it controls all election 
machinery. 

2—The organization, scared stiff by 
pending Federal tax investigations, will 
seek to end Long’s feud with the Roose- 
velt administration as soon as possible. 

3—All the machine leaders, except 
possibly Wade Martin, will ignore 
Long’s Share-Our-Wealth movement. 
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GREECE: ‘Little Corporal’ Scores Royalist Coup; 
Sets Stage for Show He Will Run From Behind Scenes 


The afternoon sun glared at Athens, 
and the white stone city glared back. 
Most residents snored in regular siesta 
chorus. The few who remained awake 
paid little attention to khaki-clad sol- 
diers filtering through the capital’s 
heat-laden streets. 


But Premier  Panayoti Tsaldaris 
knew the soldiers symbolized another 
lightning change in the nation’s history. 
At the Foreign Office he faced a grim 
ring of army, navy, and air force com- 
manders who demanded his resignation 
as a preliminary to a monarchist res- 
toration. 


Pitot: War Minister George Kondy- 
lis had determined to jump the gun. 
At the Nov. 3 plebiscite Greeks ex- 
pected to. decide whether to recall 
former King George II or continue 
under a republican regime. But Kondy- 
lis feared too many citizens would vote 
against the royal exile: Last week he 
got word from George in London that 
the ex-ruler favored a “dynamic so- 
lution” of the problem. 


. 


Kondylis was prepared to provide it. 
As a Balkan and World War hero, he 
could count on the loyalty of army and 
navy personnel who refer to the 5- 
foot-6-inch Minister as “The Little 
Corporal.” Since quashing Eleutherios 
Venizelos’s republican revolt last 
March, he has seen to it that leaders 
of the armed forces are monarchist 
sympathizers. 


These officers were ready to support 
a coup similar to the bloodless affair of 
1926. At that time Kondylis—a Re- 
publican—ousted Dictator Theodore 
Pangalos. Now he planned to over- 
throw the republic: Under a monarchy 
headed by an international playboy, 
Kondylis could run the show from off- 
stage. 


Coup: Quietly he issued orders. 
Henchmen brought Tsaldaris to the 
Foreign Office. There the 67-year-old 
statesman pleaded with the conspirators 
to wait for the plebiscite. 

In the end he had to give in. Then 
Kondylis proclaimed martial law and 
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convened an evening session of the 
National Assembly, where he controls 
five-sixths of 300 members. 

The complaisant Deputies abolished 
the republican constitution and restored 
its 1911 predecessor which provides for 
a limited monarchy. They also de- 
creed that the plebiscite may merely 
confirm the coup. Thereafter they ap- 
pointed Kondylis Premier and Regent 
pending George’s return. 

The Little Corporal took over the 
Finance and Navy portfolios, and ap- 
pointed a thoroughly monarchist cab- 
inet. Ministers took oath of allegiance 
before Parliament, ignoring Alexander 
Zaimis,, Greece’s aged President. 
Zaimis took the hint. He quit. 


Monarcu: Next day the new Pre- 
mier’s yes-men annulled the 1924 law 
depriving George and his family .of 
Greek citizenship. They also invited 
the ex-ruler to come home. He an- 
nounced, however, that he. would _re- 
main in the British capital until Greeks 
approved the coup. 

The Danish-German, a slim, athletic 
man of 45, doubtless wondered how 
long his new job would last. Re- 
publicans threw him out in December, 
1923, after a reign of fifteen months. 
The army had previously ejected his 
father, King Constantine. 

For the past twelve years George 
has wandered through most of the 
capitals and resorts of Europe, with 
occasional sallies into Africa and 
India to shoot lions and tigers. Last 
July his wife, former Queen Elizabeth 
—sister of King Carol of Rumania— 
divorced him on grounds of desertion. 
An admirer of the British, he lives ex- 
pensively but unobtrusively at Brown’s 
Hotel, London. Each Autumn he gets 
an invitation to Balmoral Castle. He 
is a first cousin once removed of King 
George. 

As King of Greece he will wield even 
more limited power than the British 
monarch. Yet London stands to gain 
by his coronation. It should ensure a 
more stable government in one of the 
hottest spots of the war-breeding Bal- 
kans. It should also block any plans 
Venizelists may still entertain for a 
rapprochement with Italy, Britain’s 
Mediterranean rival. 

News which seeped through a tight 
Greek censorship strengthened sus- 
picion that London connived at the 
coup which put George within easy 
jumping distance of the throne. The 
day before Kondylis seized power, two 
British destroyers arrived unannounced 
at Piraeus, port of Athens. 


POLAND: Voters Wait to See 
Effects of Vaunted New Deal 


At the first election held under the 
new Constitution, more than half 
Poland’s voters refused to go to the 
polls last month. They resented govern- 
ment edicts which froze out all oppo- 
sition candidates. 

Public opinion held Premier Walery 
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Slawek responsible for the unpopular 
election laws. Last week the bald, 
bearded politician resigned. He said he 
wanted a vacation. Poles waited sus- 
piciously to see what they would draw 
in a much-advertised New Deal. 

Marjan Koscialkowski moved up 
from the Interior Ministry to succeed 
Slawek. Poland’s obstreperous minor- 
ities know him as a friend. The jovial 
ex-officer recently won over the Ukrain- 
ians, one of whom had assassinated his 
predecessor, former Interior Minister 
Bronislaw Pieracki. 

Eugene Kwiatkowski, who created 
the Polish merchant marine and built 
up the port of Gdynia, became Finance 
Minister. The Premier promised exten- 
sive internal reforms, including redis- 
tribution of large estates. Discontent 


a territory about twice the size of 
Massachusetts—which declared its in- 
dependence of Moscow after the 1917 
revolution. The following year Bessa- 
rabia joined Rumania. Russians want- 
ed it back. Rumanians feared an at- 
tempt to retake it. 

The ruins of three bridges destroyed 
by retreating White armies gathered 
deeper rust each year. Bessarabia lost 
her Odessa outlet for tobacco, produce, 
cattle, and wool. Steamboats no longer 
plied the swift stream. Only smugglers 
carried on a dangerous nocturnal trade. 

Even bullets couldn’t curtail the re- 
fugee traffic which reached its peak in 
Winter. Many a disgruntled Russian 
attempted the dash across 60 feet of 
ice. If he evaded the beams of Soviet 
searchlights and the vigilance of Ru- 
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The New Tighina-Tiraspol Bridge May Speed Russian Troops Toward Germany 


among land-hungry peasants had af- 
fected army morale. 

Joseph Beck retained his perennial 
job as Foreign Minister. But some 
Poles predicted a change in foreign 
policy. The new .Cabinet, ready for a 
flirtation with France, may terminate 
his liaison with Germany. 


RUMANIA: New Dniester Span to 
Bridge Gap in Soviet Relations 


For fifteen years bullets whined 
across the Dniester River which sepa- 
rates the Soviet Union from Bessarabia, 
easternmost province of Rumania (see 
map). Pickets of the two countries 
waged an unofficial war. From 13th- 
century moated forts and wire-protect- 
ed trenches they turned the Dniester 
into a river of death. 


The feud centered on Bessarabia— 


manian guards, he got through. But 
50 corpses a night was not uncommon 
for the 250-mile frontier. 

Last year Moscow and Bucharest got 
tired of their feud and resumed diplo- 
matic relations. They also agreed to 
rebuild the bridge between Tighina 
and Tiraspol. Workmen drove the final 
rivets into the glistening steel struc- 
ture last week. Officials scheduled the 
opening for Oct. 15. 

Rumanians consider the bridge tacit 
acknowledgment of their ownership of 
Bessarabia. For Europe it holds great- 
er significance. It tightens the south- 
ern defenses which the Soviet Union 
and France have built up against pos- 
sible German aggression. 

Moscow and Paris could not per- 
suade Poland, which sprawls between 
Germany and Russia, to come in on 
their mutual assistance scheme. But 
Russians and Czechs signed such a 
pact last June. The new link with a 
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friendly Rumania will speed transport 
of Russian troops around Poland jf 
Stalin decides to move them toward 
Berlin. 


CANADA: Liberal Deluge Swamps 


The New Deal Conservatives 


Prime Minister Richard Bennett, who 
borrowed his New Deal from President 
Roosevelt, appeared Monday night in 
the role of Herbert Hoover. Late re- 
turns in the Dominion general election 
showed that his Conservative Party had 
suffered disastrous defeat after five 
years’ rule. 

Liberals, led by William Lyon Mac- 
Kenzie King, swept Ontario and Que- 
bec, which hold more than half of the 
245 House of Commons seats. King’s 
party also triumphed in the maritime 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island. The 
portly Liberal leader had a clear ma- 
jority over all rivals in the House. 

The Liberal deluge washed out sever- 
al of Bennett’s Ministers. It also 
drowned the chances of Harry Stevens’s 
Reconstruction Party. The Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation got little 
support, and Social Creditors, who 
might have earned importance in a 
close vote, didn’t present enough candi- 
dates to affect the result. 


Canadians were sore. Conservative 
pledges of benefits to come were offset 
by five depression years and 500,000 
unemployed. Suspicion of Bennett as a 
friend of big business also contributed 
to one of the most notable Liberal vic- 
tories ever scored in Canada. 

It was a grudge vote. Platforms of 
the two parties showed few differences. 
Both promised to curb avaricious busi- 
ness magnates, reduce unemployment, 
and persuade foreign nations to lower 
tariff barriers against Canadian prod- 
ucts. 

Liberals stole Bennett’s’ thunder. 
During the campaign they pointed out 
the Prime Minister’s New Deal—an- 
nounced last January—followed Liberal 
triumphs in the Provinces. The voters 
gave King a national mandate. 


BRITAIN: Laborites’ New Leader 
Prefers Plain Mr. to Major 


Prime Minister George Lansbury! 
The 76-year-old leader of British Labor 
knew that if his party swept the com- 
ing general election the job would be 
his. 

But he could not lead a party that 
offended his pacifist principles. Two 
weeks ago Laborites endorsed sanctions 
against Italy. Lansbury believed sanc- 
tions meant war. 

Last week the party’s 14 peers and 
31 members of the House of Commons 
assembled in a large green-paneled 
room at London headquarters of the 
Transport Workers Union. Lansbury 
gave them the news they expected. 
He resigned. 

His colleagues voted overwhelmingly 
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to ask him to reconsider. The white- 
haired idealist refused. He listened 
deeply moved while they roared “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” Then he 
left the room, tears in his eyes. 

Labor had nobody who could take his 
place. Temporary choice fell on Clem- 
ent R. Attlee, 52, who pinch-hit for 
Lansbury when he broke his thigh in 
1933. 

Although clever in the technique of 
parliamentary debate, Attlee has none 
of his predecessor’s emotional appeal. 
He is short and spare, and seldom 
raises his thin voice when speaking. 
During the war he won the rank of 
Major, but prefers the simple Mr. 

His leadership lasts only for a few 
weeks. As his first official act he re- 
quested the government to call Par- 
liament together as soon as possible 
and schedule a debate on sanctions the 
first day. 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin com- 
plied. He moved the date up from 
Oct. 29 to Oct. 22. Tories believed their 
record at Geneva would stand the test. 


BIRTH: The Duchess of Kent Presents 
Great Britain With Another Royal Heir 


The front door opened. Reporters 
waiting outside No. 3 Belgrave Square, 
London, surged forward. They seized 
bulletins and dashed for telephones. 
Soon newspapers throughout the world 
announced that at 2:05 A.M. Oct. 9 the 
Duchess of Kent had given birth to a 
son. 

As her confinement chamber, the for- 
mer Princess Marina of Greece chose 
her own white-paneled bedroom on the 
second floor of the five-story house. 
Three London specialists assisted at 
the birth of the 6%-pound Prince. 

An hour and a half later the tall 
Duke came out to escort his wife’s 
parents, Prince and Princess Nicholas 
of Greece—uncle and aunt of the re- 
stored Greek monarch—to their car. 
His pet Alsatian tagged at his heels. 
Smiling broadly, the young man turned 
to the sidewalk crowd. “I’m very 
happy it’s a boy. Now I'll take my dog 
for a walk.” Later he went shopping, 
reputedly to buy the Duchess a piece of 
appreciative jewelry. 

Sir John Simon telephoned the news 
to King George and Queen Mary at 
Sandringham, 90 miles northeast. As 
Home Secretary he must be on hand 
for births of possible heirs to the 
British throne. But the blue-eyed, fair- 
haired son of King George’s fourth son, 
unnamed last week, will not become 
monarch unless he outlasts two uncles, 
two small girl cousins, a third uncle, 
and his father. 


U.S.S.R.: Recriminations Fly 
After Bullets in Border Clash 


Prairie grass grows tall around 
Pogranichnaya, a dingy little town on 
the Manchukuo-Siberian frontier 50 
miles northwest of Vladivostok. The 
thick growth affords cover for forays 
which break the monotony of border 
patrol. Last week Moscow sent Tokyo 
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Adolf Hitler: He Outlined His Plan for Taking Care of the Poor 


a protest: Manchukuoans had sneaked 
across the line three times this month 
to make targets of Soviet guards. 


Russians claimed that the enemy, re- 
pulsed, set fire to the grass and re- 
treated behind a smoke screen. Several 
casualties resulted on both sides. The 
‘protest note suggested the appoint- 
ment of a mixed commission to investi- 
gate the clashes and fix responsibility. 


But Japanese Army commanders 
who run Manchukuo gave out a differ- 
ent version of the three skirmishes. 
Russians, not Manchukuoans, were ag- 
gressors. Soviet cavalrymen opened 
up with machine-guns and bombs in an 
effort to annihilate a Manchu detach- 
ment on Manchukuo territory. 


Tokyo newspapers published a unani- 
mous blast, threatening “serious con- 
sequences” in case of future fights. 
Foreign Minister Koki Hirota suavely 
suggested the formation of a joint com- 
mission to determine the Manchukuoan- 
Soviet border. Russia holds the frontier 
is fixed; to change it would mean 
recognition of Manchukuo. 


SABOTAGE: Soviet Public Enemy Faces 
Death Where Imperial Family Died 


A Red-labeled enemy of the State 
went on trial last week in the district 
court at Sverdlovsk (formerly Ekate- 
rinburg). 

Since May, Constantine Aresieff, 23, 
had crashed three airplanes. Once he 
flew into telegraph wires. Once he 
made a bad forced landing. In July, 
his forbidden stunt-flying ruined anoth- 


er machine. But each time he emerged 
uninjured. 

His escapes, miraculous to bourgeois 
minds, aroused Soviet suspicions. Police 
checked back over his record. He was 
a Young Communist, and a flying in- 
structor with many recommendations 
for skill. He was also, they insisted, 
the son of an exiled kulak—well-to-do 
peasant. 

Aresieff, according to the prosecutor, 
deliberately wrecked State property to 
avenge his father. Under Article 58 
that meant death. In the town once 
famous for the execution of Czar Nich- 
olas II and his family, Aresieff faced a 
firing squad. 


. 
GERMANY: Fuehrer Prepares to 
Feed Needy Without Fanfare 


Relief workers probably wondered 
why Hitler didn’t put on a better show. 
The odd failure to dramatize the open- 
ing of the third campaign to aid more 
than 10,000,000 impoverished Germans 
robbed the affair of publicity. Half the 
fanfare lavished on most Nazi meetings 
would have splashed WINTER HELP on 
foreign front pages. 

Extreme simplicity marked the cere- 
mony. Only one Swastika banner dec- 
orated the rose-colored auditorium 
where the Reich Leader addressed 1,000 
plainly garbed organization delegates. 
His speech contained little news. 

But no pep talk was needed to sell the 
campaign to Germans. Last year they 
raised $146,000,000 to provide food, 
clothing, and fuel for 14,000,000 citizens. 


During the next six months they will 
buy stamps, lapel buttons, and door 
placards showing they have contributed 
to the relief fund. 

Industries already heavily taxed will 
dig up donations. Virtually every Ger- 
man family will eat a one-dish dinner 
every fourth Sunday, giving the saved 
pfennigs to 1,500,000 volunteer collec- 
tors. Even foes of the Reich Leader 
will doubtless admit again that he takes 
good care of the nation’s poor. 


Memel Vote Gives 


LITHUANIA: 


Germans an 80 Per Cent Victory 


Last Monday, Lithuanian Officials an- 
nounced results of the Diet election in 
turbulent Memel territory. The two- 
week count, following a cumbersome 
voting system, had provoked angry 
charges of fraud. 

But the official figures convinced the 
huge German majority that the count 
was fair. Of the 1,962,061 votes cast, 
German candidates polled 1,592,604, or 
81 per cent. 

They thus got 24 seats to the Lithu- 
anians’ 5. But they failed to improve 
their legislative status. At the last 
election three years ago they won ex- 
actly the same proportion. 


CHINA: Rising Sun Makes Hay in 
Asia While Europe Talks War 


While European cats watch each 
other at Geneva, the Japanese mouse 
steadily gnaws away at China. 

Last week—at Japan’s behest—Gen. 
Yeh Peng resigned as Hankow garrison 
commander. His troops had fired at a 
red and white target which resembled 
the Rising Sun flag. Seven Japanese 
gunboats strung along the waterfront 
hastened the Provincial Governor's 
apology. He promised his district would 
not offend again. 

Off Swatow, 225 miles east of Can- 
ton, ten other Nipponese warships 
swung at anchor. There Japanese de- 
manded abolition of provincial rice 
taxes. Chinese claim their rivals—to 
evade payment—smuggle in thousands 
of bags of grain each month. In Sep- 
tember, authorities seized the rice. 
Tokyo insisted on its return, threaten- 
ing ‘‘action” unless China yielded. The 
Japanese pressure appeared likely to 
widen the breach between the Canton 
government and the Nanking regime 
which cannot defend the Southerners. 

Meanwhile at Dairen, Manchukuo, 
Japanese Army officers gathered to dis- 
cuss their “new policy toward China,” 
which foreshadows further economic 
advances. There a high official sharp- 
ly warned Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
British Treasury expert now in China 
as head of a financial mission. 

“If Sir Frederick’s mission is for the 
good of China and Oriental peace, Ja- 
pan will welcome his activities,” de- 
clared Major Gen. Rensuke Isogai. 
“But if it is not, Japan shall see that 
he does not get very far.” 
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OBESITY: Fat Students Not Best, 
But They Don’t Go Crazy, Either 


Nobody loves a fat man, says the old 
adage. Now Prof. Walter B. Pillsbury, 
head of the University of Michigan 
psychology department, adds that fat 
students don’t rate with their profes- 
sors. 

Dr. Pillsbury—a former president of 
the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, who taught at Cornell for 34 
years before he came to Michigan in 
1929—has studied the correlation be- 
tween obesity and scholastic ability. 
Last week he had some results to show 
for several years’ work. 

The tall, thin professor, whose full 
gray beard is the most distinguished in 
Ann Arbor, selected 980 students at the 
university for his experiment. Some 
were liberal arts students; others came 
from the engineering school. He chose 
a number near 1,000 because psycholo- 
gists believe this number scientifically 
accurate in eliminating chance in such 
studies. 

He separated his human guinea pigs 
into three groups according to their 
height and weight: the short, fat (pyk- 
nic) type; the well-developed muscular 
(athletic) type; and the tall, thin 
(asthenic) type. He borrowed these 
terms from Prof. Ernest Kretschmer, 
German psychologist, who has made 
studies along similar lines. 

Dr. Pillsbury kept tabs on some of 
the 980 through three semesters; on 
others, through their four years of 
college. 

The results flattered tall, thin, stu- 
dents. They got a B average—well 
‘above that of the typical university 
student. Next came the athletic type 
with a C-plus average. At the bottom, 
just getting in by the skin of their 
teeth, came the puffing fat ones with a 
C-minus ranking. Stout engineering 
students did a little better than those 
in the arts courses. 


Dr. Pillsbury finds obese students’ 
lack of ability “somewhat startling.” 
Further, even those who do manage to 
get by soon lose hope and drop out of 
college. The Michigan psychologist 
concludes that “the proverbially easy- 
going fat person does not fight so hard 
to complete his education.” 

Corpulent students did not find Dr. 
Pillsbury’s report entirely disparaging. 
Pyknics, he said, can point with pride 
to three American Presidents: Cleve- 
land, Taft, and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Besides, this type doesn’t stammer, and 
is seldom found in penitentiaries. Best 
of all, the angular asthenics and stocky 
athletics may both be afflicted with 
dementia praecox in later life, but stout 
Ppyknics seldom show any form of in- 
sanity except the circular type—a 
manic depressive form which alter- 
nately puts the patient on top of the 
world and in the depths of despair. 











West Moves East and 


RODEO: 


Into Madison Square Garden 


In the daytime, 200 tough-looking 
men, wearing silk handkerchiefs for 
neckties, $40 sombreros, and high heels, 
stroll on New York City’s Eighth Ave- 
nue sidewalks. At night they swagger 
into dirt-bedded Madison Square Gar- 
den, mount horses and ride in the tenth 
annual world’s championship rodeo. 

The wild Westerners receive no sal- 
aries. They pay their own way to 
New York and pay entrance fees for 
chances to win $40,000 in prizes. Only 
a few share the bulk of the money. 
Oct. 27, when the show moves on to 
Boston, some will have to quit and 
hitch-hike back home. But not Hughie 
Long, shy, mellow-voiced Texan. He 
wins consistently. 

This year’s rodeo features the stand- 
ard events: bronc-riding, calf-roping, 
steer-wrestling, fancy and trick riding, 
a mounted basketball game, a picture- 


posing horse, and wild-cow milking. 
Last week Joseph Theodore (Ted) Al- 
len, horseshoe-pitching champion of 
1933-34-35, joined the troupe. 

In white tennis slacks and a gray, 
businessman’s felt hat, the short 27- 
year-old Colorado wizard, who looks 
like a boy in his teens, gave an amaz- 
ing exhibition. He threw 214-pound 
horseshoes at a green-sweatered Brook- 
lyn fellow named George. 

Allen ringed the stake while George 
rested his chin on it, and knocked paper 
bags off his head and cigars out of his 
mouth. At first, Allen frequently 
missed the cigar trick because George, 
shoe shy, pulled his head away. But 
the champion found a solution. To 
allow for the duck, he aimed at George’s 
neck. “His job isn’t really dangerous,”’ 
explained Allen. “Why I’d even let a 
novice pitch horseshoes at me. I could 
dodge anything anybody throws.” 

One of nine children, Allen learned 
horseshoe pitching from his father. 
Young Allen has tossed shoes.most of 
his life but has never once shod a horse. 
As sideline sports he likes swimming 
and baseball, either the soft or hard 
ball game. He isn’t accurate enough to 
pitch horsehides. He usually plays 
shortstop, second base, or the outfield. 
But he can take any man’s money in a 
penny-pitching contest. 


FOOTBALL: Ohio Players Get 
Wages of Sport From the State 


Several months ago Gov. Martin L. 
Davey cut Ohio State University’s 
budget from $7,155,600 to $5,889,100. 
Dr. George W. Rightmire, president of 
the country’s fifth largest university, 
fumed. Other officials moaned that 
Ohio State would be unable to pay its 
coal bills and would have to shut down. 
That would mean the disruption of a 
great football team. 

Last week Governor Davey, weary of 
being the target for complaints, fired 
back bullets that drilled holes in the 
university’s cloak of athletic purity. 
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TH IV Ww he EK'S GAMES LAST WEEK’S SHOWING COACH 


Notre Dame ....--.-c00-e0 Scoring on passes, laterals, smashes & runs, the Irish whipped Wisconsin, 27-0. Layden 
Pittsburgh rece Smothered West Virginia, 24-6. Patrick kicked field goal & 3 points after td. Sutherland 
Minnesota . Roscoe's 74-yd. kick-off return & his 2 tds. nicked Nebraska, 12-7. sierman 
TULANE — -v-e-seaeneeeenenensene Despite fumbles, strong running attack overpowered Florida, 19-7. “ox 
Fordham ....--sseveeeeereees Unable to prevent Purdue passes, the Ram lost, 0-2¢ Crowley 
Vander Dilt .........000-0 . Plasman’s placement seemed enough until last q ‘ter —n td. cost game, 3-6. Morrison 





Hoover saw alert Elis stage comeback 


















SOUTHEAST 















sneatnabnianinn Favored because of win over Tulane, 











SOUTHWEST 


Bowed to Baylor, 6-13. 























nary dacceipeniaied Topped Texas A. & 









fame Christian. wu... TWO last period tds. took Tulsa, “13-0 


VIDWEST 





Chi ‘4 eereceeroess 
em Backfield replacements made good as 


Alabama | nissan Rose Bowl champs lost to Miss. St., 7-2 
PEMCSIOD  .ncececscccocassecce Underdog snapped victory from Auburn, 











Virginia's 107-yd td. muddled the Middies, but they sailed away in 2nd half & won, 26-7. Hamilton 


to win scoring spree from Penn., 31-20. Pond 








Craig's rifle passes & long tramps by King & Grove slaughtered Gettysburg, 54-0. Davidson 
Offered stiff resistance but humbled by Holy Cross, 13-0, in last game of 16-yearrivalry. Harlow 





Columbia ceceeeeeeeeeee Made all points in 2nd q'ter then tried subs on scrappy Rutgers. Won, 20-6. Little 
Pennsylvania x Led Yale 20-6, then duplicated collapse of Princeton game, failing 20-31. Harman 
Carnegie Tech. .......... N.¥.U. dazed the Skiboes with passes & spattered them with tds., 2 Harpster 
Temple .....c--reeeeeeeeeee . Sub backfield worked forward-latera! in 4th period & vanquished Vanderbilt, 6-3. Warner 
Springfield proved too strong for Bruin soph. team & caged them, 20-0. McLaughry 
aevtmoutis ceseseeeeeeeeee ‘Lhe Indians scalped Bates in a lopsided contest, 59-7. Blaik 


21. Firs t loss since Fordham defeat in ’33. Thomas 
13-6, & gained chance in S.E. Conf. race. Britton 


Auburn the Tigers lost to Tennessee. 6-13. Meagher 
Kentucky scceseteeeeeeee Davis scored 3 tds. & led Wildcats to victory over Georgia Tech, 25-6. Wynne 
Florida seseseeeeeeeeee "Gators Ovened flashy air attack but were unable to pass for tds. Tulane won, 19-7. Stanley 
M aE cscitincmene Checked for 2 q'’ters, Ole Miss rose to swamp Sewanee, 33-0. Walker 


II scccssnrcsnntinmnienpiiinn Cleared Clemson out of Southern Conf. race & won 4th straight, 38-12. Wade 
Georgia Tech............... Was a rambling wreck after the Kentucky Wildcats had clawed them, 25-6. Alexander 
Goergia ............cscccssees Finished Furman, 31-7. Mehre 
NX. tt BRicinincintn Walked over Wake Forest, 21-6. Anderson 


Thomsen 


Louisiana St............... Mikal, Huey Long's old hero, led team in 32-0 manslaughter of Manhattan. Moore 


WOOD... :<:sscccecncsotcmnnnends Continued undefeated by conquering Creighton Bluejays, 14-0. Kitts 
s. M  cncsmiaiae Mustang's aerial troupe bombed Washington U. into submission, 35-6, Bell 





SEASON'S BIG GAMES AHEAD 
RECORD 
LT 


3-0-0 Notre Dame, Princeton, Penn., Columbia, Army. 


9 


9 


1 


9 


1 


3-0-0 Navy, Ohio St., N'western, Army. 8. Calif. 
3-0-0 Penn. St., Fordham, Army, Neb., Car. Tech., 8. Calif. 


2-0-0 Army, Dartmouth, Brown, Harvard, Princeton, 


2-0-0 Yale, Miss. St., Pitt.. Notre Dame, Navy. 
-1-0 Dartmouth, Brown, Princeton, Yale 


2-0-0 Mich., 
0- 


-2-0 Purdue, Holy Cross, Pitt. 
4- 


0- 
3- 


1 
-1-0 Duke, Miss., Vanderbilt, Ky. 


0-0 Marquette, Tenn., Centenary, Miss. St. 





0-0 N’western, Purdue, Ia., Mich., Wis. 
1-0 Colgate, Ga.. Ky., La. 8 

-1-0 Pitt., St. Mary’s, N. Y. U. 

1-90 La. St., Ga. Tech., Tenn., Ala. 
































Cornell, Syracuse, Navy, Dartmouth. 
2-0 Mich., Navy, Penn. St., Cornell. 
0-0 W. Va.. Mich. St., Marquette, Bucknell. 


2-0 Syracuse, Harvard, Yale, Boston U., Columbia, Colgate. 
0-0 Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Princeton, Columbia, 





-1 Ga., Ky., Ga. Tech.. Vanderbilt. 





» Duke. La. St.. Ga. Tech., Ga., Fla. 
») Ala., Fla., Tulane, Tenn 


-0 Md., Ga., Ky., Ga. Tech.. Auburn. 











0-0 Auburn, Tenn., N. C., N.C. St 
0 N. C., Vanderbilt, Auburn, Ala., Fla., Ga. 


-0 Ala., Fla., Tulane, La. St., Auburn, Ga. Tech, 
0 Manhattan, N. C., Duke. 





-9 Tex. A. & M., Rice, 8S. M. U. et.. Tulsa. 
9 Vanderbilt, Auburn, Miss. St., Ga., Tulane. 








-.9-9 Tex., Ark., Tex. A, & M., Tex. Chris., Baylor. 
0-0 Tex., Tex A. & M., Ark., Baylor, Tex. Chris. 





Parker 


M., 7-6. 
wonenneta . With puzzling passes, fooled Oklahoma, 12-7. Chevigny 





Failure to kick point after td. gave game to Centenary, 6-7, Norton 


Meyer 


Seat Western State Teachers College of Kalamazoo, Mich. 31-6. Shaughnessy 
Soilermakers hammered Fordham, 20-0. Kizer 


























Northwestern ............ NO game. 








-.9-9 Tex. Chris., Tulsa, Baylor, Miss 
-1-0 Rice, S. M. U., Baylor, Tex. Chris., Ark., Tex. A. & M. 


-2-9 taylor, Ark.. S. M. U., Rice, Tex 


-1-9  Wis., Ohio St., Ind., I. 
-§-9 Car. Tech., Minn., Wis., Ia., Ind. 















x 
-.9-9 Centenary, Baylor, Tex., Rice, 8. M. U., Santa Clara. 


















niin Tnable to stop massive Marquette which scored on long runs & won, 14-0. 
senraske, ciesaiineieea Saw national honors fade as Minnesota 


Fry 
showed 1934 form to win, 12-7. Bible 








1-0 Kan., Tulsa, Ia. St., Okl.. Mo. 
1-0 Okl. Mo., Kan., Pitt., Ore. St 








Waldorf 


sabbiniieliiaes Unworried by proposed salary cuts (see page 18), drowned Drake, 85-7. Schmidt 






saldiintinsatse Iowa, 23-0. 
OklaAhOMA coccececccoccocereee Tossed by Texas Longhorns, 7-12. 


Iowa St Downed Tpper 











Michigan 
Wis n Tired Badgers buried by Notre Dame, 


Veenker 
Jones 















1-0 Minn., Ill, Notre Dame wie, a. 
-0-9 Ind., Notre Dame, Chicago, IIl., “Mich. 












Mo. Marquette, Kan. St., Drake, Kan 


1 . 
-0 Neb., Kan., Mo., Kan. St., Okl. A. & ML 














27-0. Spears 


ae ial Recovered Indiana fumble in end zone to win 1st Big Ten victory in 2 years, 7-0. Kipke 








Santa Clara www.  Frisked Fresno State, 24-0. 









Oregon St. Galloped over Gonzaga, 33-6 





eco ey, Cotton's last q’ter plunge earned hard-fought victory from Oregon, 6-0. Allison 


Smith 


seseevenne ° Stiner 

S. California ............. Lllinois’s famous play, the flying trapeze, stunned the Trojans, 19-0, Jones 

Washingt TOM nessseenesene o gam Phelan 
ashington St. ......... Mauled Montana, 13-7. Hollingbery 








-0-0 Stanford, Mont., Calif., Ore., S. Calif. 
-0-0 Ore. St., Gonzaga, Ida., 8. Calif., St. Mary’s. 








1 

1 

-1-9 Columbia, Penn., Ill.. Minn., Ohio St, 
3-0 Chicago, Purdue, N'western, Minn, 








0-9 6S. Calif., U. C. L. A., Wash., Stanford, 
-1-0 Stanford, St. Mary’s, Tex. Chris. 
1 
1 

















0 Wash. St., Ore., Ida.. Mont., Neb. 
-0 Calif., Stanford, Wash. St., Notre Dame, Wash. 


















“Football has become the supreme pur- 
pose of higher education.”’ Sarcastically 
he added: “We have certainly done our 
part because we have most of Ohio 
State's football squad on the State pay- 
roll.” 

James L. Renick, director of athletic 
publicity, admitted the charge. For 
working part-time in the Highway De- 
partment, Frank Cumiskey, end, gets 
$50 a month, Vic Dorris, fullback, gets 
50 cents an hour for filling a clerk’s 
job. Samuel Busich, end, earns $42.50 
a month as a clerk; Edward West, end, 
and Warren Crissinger, guard, get like 
amounts for part-time work in the 
Motor Vehicles Department. Frank 
Boucher, halfback, makes $5 a day asa 
doorman; Roxi Belli, guard, 40 cents 
an hour for operating an elevator. 
Running errands four hours a day for 
the Liquor Control Board nets Dick 
Nardi, fullback, $50 a month. 

Coach Francis Schmidt defended em- 
ployment of his athletes who last Sat- 
urday beat Drake, 85-7: “The boys on 


























FORECASTERS’ RECORD 





Last week three news services ahd two 
syndicated sports writers began picking win- 
ners on a national scale. Results of October 
12 selections: 


RIGHT WRONG RATING 


International News Service 29 3 69 
Associated Press ......... 28 3 68 
WOH WOE ion cvvesnee sie 16 9 64 
a OO Re ee 9 5 64 
yo f . 14 7 62 
Gramtinmd- TRICO! .ccccsscss 13 9 59 








the team who have jobs certainly work 
for all they receive. There are no 
snap jobs for football players on the 
Ohio State squad. Why, some of these 
boys don’t get off work in time to 
practice until 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 

Three weeks ago Harvard asked her 
captain, Bob Haley, to resign, because 
he was receiving financial help. 


Ox.p Sturr: To. celebrate the 90th 
anniversary of the United States Naval 
Academy last Thursday, Navy Plebes 







and B squad players staged a pre-ar- 
ranged football war under the rules 
governing the gridiron in the ’90s. Be- 
tween halves of the Navy-Virginia 
game, the “old-timers” brought back 
memories of ancient football. 


One team kicked off in flying wedge 
formation, bore down on the receiver 
en masse, and knocked him to earth. 
Linesmen punched each other. No for- 
ward passes allowed. Two players 
hoisted a third into the air to block a 
place-kick. On the sidelines rival coaches 
wrestled. 


New Sturr: William Penn is fighting 
for William Shakespeare’s job in the 
Notre Dame backfield. 


® Marquette has an uncle-nephew com- 
bination in the line—Gene Belonga and 
Lyold Tappa, sophomores. 


® Last week Albany College of Cald- 
well, Idaho, tied the all-time record held 
jointly by Knox and MHobart—27 
straight defeats. 
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LANSBURY: Pugnacious Pacifist 
Who Quit Labor to Fight War 


George Lansbury has spent most of 
his 76 years in being what he calls an 
“inconsistently consistent” pacifist. Last 
week the British Labor Party, which 
he had headed since 1931, approved the 
League of Nations’ sanctions against 
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wanderer, a beggar, and a piller from 
across the seas.” A hunger strike freed 
him under the terms of what England 
calls the cat and mouse act. Six years 
later, in 1919, he was again imprisoned 
—this time for urging London’s East 
End to refuse to pay inordinate prop- 
erty taxes. 

Nowadays, a mutton-chop-whiskered 
old gentleman with many friends and 
few enemies, he is not likely to be jailed 
for his ideas. But he has lost none of 
his old fire in expressing them. 


' Tice? See 






DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


George Lansbury: His Pacifistic Conviction Came Between Him and His Party 


Italy. Lansbury opposed sanctions as 
leading inevitably to war. Out of con- 
sistency, he resigned as party leader 
(see page 19). 

“All the same,” he declares, “I am 
blessed with a pugnacious disposition.” 
Inconsistently, therefore, he has spent 
most of his career fighting. 

At the turn of the century, the Boer 
War, Irish troubles, agitation for the 
8-hour day, and other “radical” causes 
brought him to mass meetings. There 
he found his fists of even more value 
than his leather lungs. 

For advising pre-war suffragettes to 
“burn and destroy” to get the vote, 
Lansbury went to prison—under a 14th 
century statute of Edward III—as “a 


He became interested in politics at 
10. His itinerant railway worker father 
moved the Lansbury family from Suf- 
folk, where George was born, to Syden- 
ham, to Greenwich, and then to London. 
There his Welsh grandmother used to 
visit them. He attributes his first notice 
of political affairs to her lively com- 
ment upon them. 

With all the seriousness of a rather 
humorless young man, Lansbury 
plunged first into the radical wing of 
the Liberal movement. Then, reading, 
contact with men like Keir Hardie, and 
a final straw—the Liberals’ refusal to 
let him address their convention on the 
8-hour day—sent him over to socialism, 
which in England is the Labor Party. 


He spent years propagandizing for 
the cause—first devoting his week-ends 
to speak for it, later (from 1912 to 
1925) editing its official paper, The 
Daily Herald. Interest in the Labor 
movement twice sent him to Soviet 
Russia, which he admires. Labor has 
elected him to many offices. 

Since 1892, as Guardian of the Poor 
for London’s East End wharf and ware- 
house section known as Poplar, he has 
accomplished what he considers his 
most important jobs. He helped reform 
the workhouses—up to his time little 
different from Oliver Twist’s—and he 
established work-relief colonies. 

For 32 years he has served on Pop- 
lar’s Borough Council, and was its first 
Labor Mayor. He represented the dis- 
trict briefly in Parliament 25 years ago 
(resigning because he refused to accept 
Labor’s opposition to woman suffrage). 
Since 1922 he has held what looks like 
a rest-of-his-life tenure of Poplar’s seat 
in the Commons. 

Commissioner of Works in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s second Cabinet, he opened 
the London parks to the public and 
established mixed bathing in Hyde 
Park’s muddy Serpentine. Wags 
promptly nicknamed it ‘London's 
Lido.” Its sponsor became “Lido Lans- 
bury.” 

Unlike many Members of Paliament, 
Lansbury lives in the district he repre- 
sents. Annie Lansbury, eldest of his 
twelve children, keeps house for him in 
a squarish villa fronted by a pleasant 
garden at 39 Bow Road. 

His wife died two years ago, after a 
happy marriage of 53 years. In early 
youth, she caught the enthusiasm that 
sent her husband into an unwavering 
membership in the Church of England 
and made him a teetotaler and a non- 
smoker. When, after discouraging jobs 
in offices, railways and a family coal 
business, he decided Australia might 
be their promised land, she uncomplain- 
ingly went along. But a disillusioning 
year as farmhand and stone-breaker 
sent him gladly back to England, where 
she got him a job in her father’s timber 
factory. 

That has been another inconsistency 
in Lansbury’s life. Inheriting the tim- 
ber business, he has spent most of his 
years as an employer. Yet all his sym- 
pathies are with employes—and even 
more, with the unemployed. 

Years ago those sympathies brought 
him before a royal commission investi- 
gating poorhouses. To the then Prince 
of Wales, Edward VII, Lansbury 
pointed out the crying need of better 
clothing and better food. Edward, con- 
sidering the latter plea, unconsciously 
echoed Marie Antoinette by suggesting 
“a biscuit occasionally.” Lansbury re- 
torted: “Well, if you give them biscuits, 
you will also have to supply them with 
teeth.” 

Such improper familiarity with roy- 
alty—and years later, his wearing a hat 
outdoors in the presence of Queen Mary 
—shocked some people. But the royalty 
didn’t seem to mind. Two years ago 
Lansbury slipped and broke his right 
thigh. Among the first letters hoping 
for his recovery was one signed “George 
and Mary, Rex et Regina.” 
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CLIPPER: Preview of Largest 
Airplane Ever Built in U. S. 


Last week a huge whale-hulled flying- 
poat taxied smoothly down Middle River 
Inlet toward Chesapeake Bay. Inside 
the great hull, 38 passengers sat, eyes 
aglow. Pan American Airways had 
made the Glenn Martin Co.’s formal 
delivery of its “China Clipper” the oc- 
casion for a journalistic preview. 

In the control cockpit, Chief Pilot 
Edwin Musick, veteran of two trips to 
mid-Pacific, directed a picked crew of 
four. In the hull’s three cabins and 
large lounge room, Juan Trippe, Pan 
American’s youthful president, chatted 
with his guests. Andrew Priester, chief 
engineer of the lines, answered endless 
questions. Photographers let off flash- 
bulbs. A radio announcer walked about, 
tangling microphone wires in passen- 
gers’ feet. 


Piay-BY-PLAY: A coast-to-coast hook- 
up broadcast a running description: 

Captain Musick has opened the throt- 
tles of the four big engines ... We are 
gathering speed, spray flying up over 
the windows of the rear cabin... We’re 
Off ..- 

We’re moving southwest now toward 
Washington ... The passengers are sit- 
ting in broad comfortable chairs talk- 
ing as easily as they could in a Pull- 
man... We are making almost 160 
miles an hour ...In the front cabin two 
berths are made up just as they will be 
in the seventeen-hour overnight flights 
between California and Hawaii... 

Up in the control room there are two 
pilots’ seats in front with a big board 
full of instruments ... A radio man 
sits just behind ... Above the passen- 
ger compartment the flight engineer 
has «@ cubbyhole that is even more 
crowded with instruments than _ the 
pilots’ cabin... 

We're coming in now for the landing 
... There...A splash of spray... 
but no shock at all... One of the pas- 
sengers who is a flyer himself tells me it 
is the smoothest landing he has ever ex- 
perienced. ... 


Snips: Three years ago Pan Ameri- 
can engineers drew up specifications for 
ships they wanted for transoceanic serv- 
ice. Airplane designers gasped. At 
that time no transports existed capable 
of a 2,400-mile flight from California to 
Hawaii with a conservative margin of 
fuel. 

Yet Pan American insisted on a plane 
that could do it with a 30 per cent over- 
load of gasoline, a dozen passengers, 
more than a ton of mail, and a crew of 
seven. Moreover they wanted a cruis- 
ing speed of 150 miles an hour and 
staunch seaworthiness. 

They approached seven airplane build- 
ers. Five turned down the task as im- 
possible. But Igor Sikorsky agreed to 
build three ships that would lift a gross 
load of 19 tons and meet all but the 
payload conditions. Glenn Martin con- 


— for three more with no reserva- 
ions. 
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An Inspector and Mechanic Examine the New Martin Clipper’s Controls 


Sikorsky launched the first of his 
ships in the Spring of 1934. Pan Ameri- 
can promptly set it to work on the route 
down the east coast of South America. 
Another went into the same service. 
The line equipped the third as a labora- 
tory test ship for pioneering flights 
across the Pacific route. 


When the first of the Martin Clippers 
emerged this Spring, designers noted 
fundamental differences from all previ- 
ous techniques. Martin engineers had 
substituted stubby sponsons on the hull 
for wing tip floats. They had used effi- 
cient corrugated sheets in hull and wing 
structure. They had eliminated tank 
weight by storing fuel in compart- 
ments below the cabin floor. Streamline 


experts found a half-dozen excellent 
examples of reduction of air resistance. 

The China Clipper, with a wing- 
spread of 130 feet, is the largest plane 
—sea or land—ever built in America. 
Two foreign seaplanes have exceeded it 
in size—the retired German Do-X and 
the French Lieutenant de Vaisseau 
Paris. 


The Martin ship will lift a _ total 
weight of 51,000 pounds, half of it use- 
ful load—fuel, crew, passengers, mail 
and express. With a ton or so of mail, 
it has a range of over 4,000 miles, a top 
speed of 179 miles per hour, cruising 
speed of 157. Four 800-horsepower 14- 
cylinder Pratt & Whitney engines 
minimize the dangers of forced landings. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


SAN FRANCISCO: Music Critic 








Takes Time to Run for Mayor 


With a mayoralty campaign a bare 
three weeks off, four San Franciscans 
scrambled about the city last week 
kissing babies, pumping hands, and try- 
ing every trick in the political trade 
book. These aspirants include Angelo 
Rossi, the city’s affable little florist- 
Mayor; Adolph Uhl, garrulous cam- 
paigner who hopes his Taxpayers Pro- 
tective and Good Government Leagues 
will carry him into office; Edward 
Rainey, debonair politician who seeks 
to unite remnants of the late Governor 
Rolph’s machine; and Harry L. Todd, 
former Republican postmaster, who 
counts strong Masonic support as the 
backbone of his vote. 

Meanwhile in the modest Clay Street 
apartment, a fifth candidate translated 
Dante from the original Italian. Then 
he took time off to give a cultured talk 
to a French society, and to look over the 
first copy of his brand new magazine, 
The Music Maker. In a more practical 
vein, he afterwards made speeches to 
longshoremen, milkwagon drivers and 
marine cooks. 


ParRADox: This man was Redfern 
Mason, for twenty years music critic 
on Hearst’s San Francisco Examiner. 
Paradoxically enough, he stood on the 
platform of the United Labor Party, 
composed of EPICs, Utopians and left- 
wing Democrats. 

California has produced few news- 
paper men as famous and few the cul- 
tural equal of the shaggy little critic 
who looks like a cross between Bruce 
Bairnsfather’s Old Bill and a cartoon- 
ist’s conception of a Latin professor. 

Mason wears thick, horn-rimmed 
spectacles, smokes cork-tipped ciga- 
rettes chain fashion and believes only 
the pure of heart can write good coun- 
ter-point. He is piqued when people 
accuse him of being old at 68: “I’m 
old when I’m dead, not before.” 

Born in Manchester, England, Mason 
started his newspaper career reporting 
for The Birmingham Gazette. In 1890, 
he trooped with thousands of others 
to see the mortal remains of that 
great Victorian, Cardinal Newman. One 
glance at the serene, spiritual beauty of 
the immobile face converted Mason 
from an avowed agnostic to a devout 
Catholic. 


At 31, he crossed the English Chan- 
nel to work on French newspapers for 
two years. He came to the United 
States in 1900. Whereas most foreign- 
ers emigrated to America seeking 
wealth and political freedom, Mason 
was drawn by two pieces of literature— 
“Tom Sawyer” and the Declaration of 
Independence. 

For a dozen years he worked on The 
Rochester, N. Y., Post Express and 
signalized his service by actually act- 
ing out the Fourth Estate’s oldest gag. 
One day his city editor assigned him 
to cover a tennis tournament. Near 
the courts there was a frightful train 


wreck. Instead of covering the disaster, 
Mason went calmly home. Three hours 
later he reported to an enraged edi- 
tor: “There will be no tennis tourna- 
ment story because most of the play- 
ers were delayed in the train wreck.” 

In 1912, Mason moved to Carmel, 
Calif. In that growing culture center 
he met such literary figures as Jack 
London, Ambrose Bierce, Mary Aus- 
tin, and George Sterling. During a two- 
year stop there he put on paper his love 
of Ireland, learned from a servant girl 
in his father’s home. “Song Lore of Ire- 
land: Erin’s Story in Music and Verse” 
was the first of his four books. 


In 1914, friends recommended him to 
Charles Stanton, then city editor of The 
San Francisco Examiner, who was look- 
ing for a music critic. Mason got the 
job and soon became the Coast’s most 
authoritative voice on musical matters. 


VACATION: In 1917 he started a long, 
unpremeditated vacation. The glamor- 
ous Isadora Duncan arrived to show 
San Franciscans her exotic dances. 
Like half the other males who saw her, 
Mason succumbed to her charms. He 
accompanied her to the railroad station 
to see her off for Los Angeles. On the 
spur of the moment, Mason climbed on 
the train and trekked with the dancer to 
Los Angeles, New York and Paris. 
After a year and a half he returned to 
The Examiner. 

His resignation from the paper last 
December had its genesis in the News- 
paper Guild, reporters’ union. A year 
ago Examiner editorial workers elected 
Louis Burgess chairman of their Guild 
chapter. Two weeks later Hearst ex- 


ecutives dismissed the rewrite man for 
“incompetence.” 

The chapter next elected Redfern 
Mason chairman. Three weeks later he 
got a call from Charles Stanton, man- 
aging editor, who had hired him twenty 
years previously. 

“You’re not doing music any longer,” 
Stanton announced. He then offered 
Mason the hotel beat, lowliest of all cub 
reporter jobs.” The demoted critic asked 
for an explanation. Mason reported 
the conversation: 

“People are finding your stuff spiteful 
lately.” 

The critic asked his editor and old 
friend to cite a specific example. 

“T can’t,” said Stanton. “Between 
you and me, I don’t think ‘they’ can 
either.” 


Mason resigned. He immediately be- 
came militantly pro-Guild and pro-la- 
bor. 


In the current mayoralty fight, Ma- 
son hopes for support from the liberal 
middle classes—in addition to San Fran- 
cisco’s 50,000 labor voters. Chief 
planks in his United Labor Party’s plat- 
form: Modification of the Criminal Syn- 
dicalism Law to make it a legal in- 
strument instead of an “instrument of 
oppression”; slum clearance along the 
lines of Oslo’s famous housing plan, 
and free municipal concerts. 


He charges local newspapers with “a 
conspiracy of silence regarding my 
candidacy.” But he adds: “If there is 
any one place in the city where I'll poll 
a majority, that’s in The Examiner of- 
fice.” 
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Redfern Mason (Center) and Two Running Mates: He Quit Music for Politics 
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No More Sidewall Failures Since Equipping 
with Triple Protected Silvertowns 


Lett and Company are long distance 
haulers. Their big trucks and trail- 
ers each run 1000 to 3500 miles per 
week. Schedules are rigid. Delays 
mean a cash penalty. Tires must bat 
1.000 day after day, month after 
month. And that’s just the record 
that Goodrich Silvertowns have set! 
Here’s what one of their veteran drivers, 
Clayton Burdette, says: “I’ve had five years 
of night driving over the worst kind of 
roads. There are many places where a tire 
failure would mean a bad wreck, a 12-ton 
payload of meat in the ditch. But I’ve 
never had a sidewall break with Triple 
Protected Silvertowns. I’ve never been 
late because of tire failure of any kind.” 


Thousands of other truck drivers will tell 
you similar stories. The new Goodrich 





| HOW OWNERS OF 1/2-TON 
| TRUCKS CAN SAVE MONEY 


Here’s a new kind of tire for half-ton 
trucks. It’s the Goodrich ‘Commercial 15” 
—alow pressure tire with all theadvantages 
of a truck tire and automobile tire com- 
bined. Cushions the load, gives longer 
mileage, provides blow-out protection 
and non-skid safety. Ask to see the ‘“‘Com- 
mercial 15”°—the new cost-cutter for 
delivery trucks. 








Triple Protected Silvertowns have revo- 
lutionized truck tire standards. It’s easy 
to see why. Look at the facts—80% of 
premature failures occur in the sidewall 
—the “Failure Zone.” And Goodrich gives 
you the only tire that has this 3-way 
protection at that danger point: 


PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber material 

with greater resistance to stretch. A layer of 
Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply separation— 
distributes stresses—checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK — the new Goodrich way of locking 

the plies about the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection a the short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 

100% FULL-FLOATING CORD—Each cord is sur- 

rounded byrubber. With ordinary cross-woven 
fabric, when the cords touch each other, they rub 
—get hot—break. In Silvertowns, there are no 
cross cords. No friction. 
Why not get the long, slow wear of this 
roma | ifferent tire? Avoid blow-outs, 
sidewall breaks and premature failures. 
You can now get this costly tire for the 
same price as other standard makes... 
There’s no premium to pay! 


FREE! heated Tali 


This big 44-page pocket size handbook is cram- 
med with money-saving information for truckers 
and drivers. Gives weights of commodities, tire 
load capacities, dual spacing charts, load analysis, 
etc. No obligation. Write for free copy. Address 
Dept. T-110, The B. F.Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich™:-Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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OWN 


MMYMCO0 MILES T0 60 


Wi0 are these people you see 
driving 200 miles to a football game 
..- who think no more of traveling 
400 miles to cheer a derby winner 
than walking ’round the corner for a 
pack of cigarettes? 

They’re that eager segment of Amer- 
ica with an appetite for action. And 
their enthusiasm is just as ready for 
the new product, the better way, the 
daring idea. 

Every week, Collier’s packs 2,400,- 
000 of these going, doing people (and 
their families) into a single stadium. 
Collier’s gives them action. Stories that 
get off to a fast start and thunder down 
the stretch. Punch-packed articles that 
don’t wear 16-ounce gloves. Editorials 
that call the plays as they see them — 
without bias or fear. 

Here is proof that Collier’s clicks 
with active people who are going 


places. In a survey conducted at the 
San Diego Exposition, Indianapolis 
Speedway, National Open Golf Cham- 
pionship, Forbes Field, Newark Air- 
port, a Princeton Track Meet—at 17 
such events, Collier’s was voted first 
by a 26 per cent margin over the weekly 
that was second choice. Mighty re- 
vealing. Because the same eager urge 
that sends these men and women click- 
ing through turnstiles, sends them into 
stores and display rooms. 


And that’s what makes these Collier’s 
readers the active, the won’t-wait mar- 
ket. The market where more and more, 
advertising reaches its goal by 
quick, ground-gaining forward- 
passing rather than by laborious line- 
bucking. The reason why the adver- 
tising linage scoreboard shows a 
bigger gain for Collier’s in 1935 than 
for any other weekly. 
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e THE COUNTRY HOME 


BE A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


HERE was a time, not so long 
ago, when being a good neighbor 
was a real factor in getting America 
going—and keeping us on our way. 


In that day a man and his sons 
might cut and hew the timbers for 
a new dwelling and frame them 
stoutly on the ground. But before 
the walls could be raised, before the 
roof could go on, these builders need- 
ed and received the help of their 
neighbors. It was given generously 
in the old Colonial “house raising.” 


The same necessity for being a 
good neighbor, for helping the other 
fellow whenever he needed help, was 
recognized in all departments of early 
American life. Days of labor and 
the use of teams were exchanged as 
conditions of the crops demanded. 
And in time of sickness, fire, drought, 
attack, each man was in truth his 
brother’s keeper. 


In spite of the specialization of 
modern times, the speed and the 
scope of business and social life, 
there is, more than ever, the need 


It's the Best American Tradition 


for the good old American virtue of 
being a neighbor. No longer are you 
called upon to help the other fellow 
frame and raise his house, or to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with him against 
a common foe. But it is your respon- 
sibility to support, as you are able, 
institutions that minister to his wel- 
fare and the welfare of his family as 
definitely as a pioneer ever helped 
his neighbors. Hospitals, clinics, day 
nurseries need and deserve your help. 
. . . So do homes for the aged, the 
blind, the incurable. . . . So do the 
agencies that build the youth of your 
community. 


It’s still necessary to be a good 
neighbor. And it’s still possible. Sup- 
port your Community Chest. Answer 
local welfare appeals. You will be 
the best possible neighbor in your 
own neighborhood! 


Gerard Swope 


Chairman, 
National Citizens’ Committee 


All facilities for this advertisement 
furnished the committee without cost 


MOBILIZATION FOR HUMAN NEEDS-1935 
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ART: The Carnegie Institute’s 
33rd Bird’s-Eye View of Trends 


“A rose is a rose is a rose is a rose.” 

Painters have finally agreed Gertrude 
Stein is right. With the coming season 
art does an about-face toward conserva- 
tism. Last Winter the art-minded 
talked surrealism, gaping with awed 
wonder at tree-growing heads of Salva- 
dor Dali and hodge-podge images of 
Peter Blume. This year modern paint- 
ing looks less modern. A rose becomes 
a rose again and not a double-headed 
monster or a steam engine. 


In 1896 the Carnegie Art Institute 
collected contemporary art from various 
countries and gave its first Internation- 
al Exhibition of Paintings. Since then 
the gray stone Pittsburgh building has 
housed 32 similar displays. Here—dur- 
ing the three month’s show—-visitors 
can get a bird’s-eye view of art trends 
the world over. 


Homer St. Gaudens, institute director, 
spoke of the current show that opened 
last week. “This year’s pictures indi- 
cate that contemporary painters are 
still trying to put a philosophic point of 
view into decoration, but are now wor- 
rying greatly about color and design.” 

Generally artists feel flattered when 
invited to submit their work. Diego 
Rivera dismissed his invitation with a 
sneer: “What do they know about art?” 


Nevertheless, he almost got in the 
exhibition. Mrs. Caroline Durieux, the 
institute’s Mexico City representative, 
sent up Rivera’s portrait of herself. 
The chubby, excitable Communist im- 
mediately wired officials not to use it 
or any other of his work. 


Even without Rivera, Pittsburgh 
prides itself on an outstanding exhibi- 
tion. Last year only twelve foreign 
countries were represented. The 1935 
International boasts twenty. 

Sept. 26, six internationally known 
artists met to choose prize-winners. 
Hendrik Lund, Norwegian, has painted 
Mussolini, Thomas Edison, and Eleanora 
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Next to ‘Elvira.and Tiberio’ Judges Like ‘The Shed in the Swamp’ 


Duse. Colin Gill, Briton, specializes in 
murals and portraiture. Isidore Opso- 
mer, Belgian, has won numerous hon- 
ors abroad, including the directorship 
of the Antwerp Institute of Fine Arts. 
The remaining three come from Ameri- 
ca: Alexander Brook, New York critic 
—painter—teacher; John Steuart Cur- 
ry, winner of the 1933 International sec- 
ond prize; and Jonas Lie, President of 
the National Academy of Design. 

The judging proved long and tedious. 
Each of the jury strolled through the 
galleries placing bits of white paper on 
promising pictures. Next day officials 
hung these in the large gallery. The 
jury walked back and forth, then sat 
down at a long narrow center table and 
wrote their choices. Last week they 
announced the results. 

First prize of $1,000 went to 33-year- 
old Hipolito Hidalgo de Caviedes, Ma- 
drid artist, for his “Elvira and Tiberio.” 
A Negro couple sit stiffly on an Empire 
sofa dressed in their Sunday best. Soft 
tones of gray-white and blue blend with 
the couple’s rich tan. A splash of bright 
color glows in the Spring flowers adorn- 
ing Elvira’s hat. 

Second and third prizes went to 
Americans. Charles E. Burchfield, 
Gardenville, N. Y., water-color realist, 
won the $600 second award with “The 
Shed in the Swamp.” To Henry Matt- 
son, Woodstock, N. Y., artist, the jury 
gave third place and $500 for his ma- 
rine, “Deep Water.” They gave first, 
second, third, and fourth Honorable 
Mention to Albert Saverys, Belgium; 
Candido Portinari, Brazil; Per Deberitz, 
Norway; and Sergius Pauser, Austria. 


Maurice de Vlaminck, 59-year-old 
French artist who has weathered most 
of the modern isms in art, won the $300 
Garden Club of Allegheny County prize. 
The award goes to the best picture of 
a garden or flowers. 

Caviedes has shown at the Interna- 
tional since 1931, and has exhibited else- 
where in the United States since 1927. 
Last Summer the tall, lanky artist de- 
cided on his subject for the Carnegie 
show and got to work. Time passed too 
quickly. He didn’t have time to varnish 
his completed picture before sending it, 
and the job had to be done in Pittsburgh. 


MUSIC: Gershwin’s American 


Opera Puts Audience on Its Feet 


To the Alvin Theatre, New York, 
newspapers last week sent a horde of 
critics, both dramatic and music, to 
cover George Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess.” Inveterate first-nighters wran- 
gled for the remaining seats. 

On the stage a group of cowering Ne- 
groes moaned high and low, begging 
“Doctor Jesus” to save them from a 
raging hurricane. 

As the curtain fell, the spectators 
rose to their feet and shouted their ap- 
proval. Even the critics admitted the 
long-awaited American opera had ar- 
rived. 

For nearly fifteen years Gershwin had 
dreamed of writing a typically Ameri- 
can opera. When DuBose Heyward’s 
novel, “Porgy’’—the tragic love story 
of a Negro cripple—appeared in 1925, 
the musician decided this was his li- 
bretto. He turned to the study of or- 
chestration, harmony and opera struc- 
ture. 

Then the New York Theatre Guild 
dramatized the novel. The play brought 
fame and the Pulitzer Prize to its au- 
thor, and made Gershwin’s job more 
difficult. His music would have much to 
live up to. 

Last Spring, after two years’ work, 
he declared his opera ready for re- 
hearsals. Once again the Heyward mas- 
terpiece went to the Theatre Guild, 
which put at Gershwin’s disposal a daz- 
zling array of helpers. 

Rouben Mamoulian, director of the 
original play, returned from Hollywood 
to serve again in this capacity. Sergei 
Soudeikine, stage designer for Pavlova, 
the Diaghileff Ballet, and the Metropol- 
itan Opera, prepared the settings. Al- 
exander Smallens, who conducts the 
New York and Philadelphia symphonies, 
took charge of an orchestra of 45 musi- 
cians. 

Day after day Mamoulian and Smal- 
lens struggled with the all-Negro cast 
drawn mainly from Harlem. Every 
scene had to be explained in detail be- 
forehand. Side by side they worked: 
Smallens patiently drilled a chorus that 
could not read a note of music; Ma- 
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moulian buzzed about showing them 
how to express grief. ‘Close your eyes. 
Keep them closed until I tell you—don’t 
go to sleep, though.” 

Any show of temperament on the di- 
rectors’ part would panic the cast. 
Throughout the rehearsals Smallens 
and Mamoulian resorted to low-toned 
coaxing, dramatizing each little scene 
and joking to relieve the tension. One 
of their most difficult tasks came in 
teaching the Northern Negro a South- 
ern accent. 

In spite of all Mamoulian could do, 
Sportin’ Life (John W. Bubbles) prac- 
tically discarded cues. He worked out a 
complicated system of his own. In the 
midst of a riotous jig he learned the ex- 
act step at which he should start sing- 
ing. He hasn’t missed yet. 

The leads were more malleable. Todd 
Duncan, as Porgy, had little trouble 
with the music. The 32-year-old Ken- 
tucky baritone holds a master’s degree 
from Columbia University. Before his 
engagement in the Gershwin show he 
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Tamara Toumarova: Americans 
May See Her in the Ballet Russe 


worked as vocal instructor and head of 
the music department of Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Anne Brown 
—Porgy’s Bess—graduated from the 
Juilliard School of Music in 1932. She is 
the only Negro singer to receive the 
school’s Margaret McGill scholarship 
for postgraduate work. Critics had 
nothing but praise for their work in 
“Porgy and Bess.” 

Gershwin, new to opera form, valiant- 
ly uses the recitative wherever an actual 
song does not seem plausible. The 
drama editors, struggling to do justice 
to a serious musical performance, ob- 
jected to this. Brooks Atkinson of The 
New York Times could see no reason 
for chanting such simple conversation 
as ‘Aint you goin’ to the picnic, sister?” 
“Well I guess I won’t.” 

The music met with more approval. 
The tap-dancing Sportin’ Life caused an 
uproar with his whimsical defiance of 
Bible legend, “It Ain’t Necessarily So.” 
Porgy scores two certain hits: “I Got 
Plenty o’ Nuttin’,” and “Where’s My 
Bess?” 

































The body of the work is a cross be- 
tween the heavier opera and the lighter 
operetta. Gershwin looks upon it with 
justified satisfaction. “It came out as I 
expected it to, and in spots better... 
I’m very happy it’s finally finished—and 
yet it leaves me a little empty.” 


THE DANCE: Russian Ballet of 
Monte Carlo Opens in New York 


“Six people are too many for a dress- 
ing room—two dancers, two mothers, 
and two monkeys.” 

A 17-year-old ballerina pouted at the 
injustice of such a fate: With all the big 
Metropolitan Opera House, surely—. A 
distracted stage manager surrendered. 
He gave the “six people” an extra room. 

After a month’s vacation, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo opened its third 
New York season last week. Along with 
its ballet corp of 65 came 10 mothers, 2 
fathers, and innumerable pets, ranging 
from turtles to dogs. No right-minded 
dancer would sign a contract unless it 
provided for the upkeep on tour of at 
least one of her parents. Ballet masters 
treat the matriarchy with care—dissat- 
isfied mamas can throw dancers into fits 
of despair, rages of jealousy. “I re- 
fuse a dancer, yes—but a mother, no, 
never!” 

So the curtain rose last week on a 
dazzling performance of “The Three- 
Cornered Hat” and on a motley mater- 
nal crew. They crowded in the wings, 
tripping up stage hands. “I am gorgeous 
tonight. Never have I done that fouette 
more thrillingly.” With all their souls 
they live their daughters’ success. 


Sometimes they weep when “I” have 
made a mistake. 
The return of the ballet, mothers and 





Porgy and His Bess: Gershwin Put Them in His American Opera 
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all, won special applause this year. Colo- 
nel W. de Basil, its originator, brought 
with him five of the original Bakst set- 
tings used by Diaghileff’s troupe. He 
bought them from the Diaghileff estate 
in 1930. But he had to wait for the pro- 
bating of the will in Paris before he 
could use them. There on the Metropol- 
itan again appeared the brilliant, garish 
colors of “Scheherazade” which thrilled 
Parisians in its 1910 premiere. Bakst 
colors glowed again in “Thamar,” “Au- 
rora’s Wedding,” “Carnival” and “Le 
Spectre de la Rose.” 

After the wear and tear of so many 
years, the settings needed refinishing. 
This job de Basil turned over to Prince 
Schervachidze, who painted the origi- 
nals under Bakst’s supervision. 

Next week de Basil starts on the long- 
est ballet tour in history. For eight 
months he will travel through the Unit- 
ed States, giving 212 performances. 

Many balletomanes hope he will not 
use his car often. The short, near-sight- 
ed impresario has a flair for accidents. 
He drives at top speed and thinks too 
frequently about his art. Last year in 
Mississippi his car turned over several 
times, landing upside down in a ditch. 
Three ballerinas crawled from under the 
smashed Pierce Arrow, hailed a bus, and 
performed that same evening in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The only casualty was 
a dancer who got a black eye. 

The troupe, whose average age is 19, 
lives a rigidly simple life. But even the 
mamas approve of driving as a recrea- 
tion. Irina Baronova, one of the ballet’s 
real stars, tried to learn to run a car 
last Summer. She gave up after one 
serious accident. 

Because of this wise move, Americans 
will see her dance superbly in “A Hun- 
dred Kisses,” the work of Bronislava 
Nijinska, sister of the great dancer 
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Boris Kochno, Irina Baranova and Jean Hugo: London Gave Floral Tribute 


Vaspav Nijinsky. The ballet, based on 
Hans Andersen’s “The Swineherd,” had 
its costume and scenery designed by 
Jean Hugo, nephew of the French writ- 
er, Victor. 


DIAGHILEFF: Biographer Writes a De- 


fense of Ballet’s Greatest Impresario 


In the story of Serge Diaghileff’s life 
lies the whole history of modern ballet. 
This week Arnold L. Haskell, inter- 
national authority on the subject, re- 
leased his book, “‘Diaghileff’’ (Simon & 
Schuster, New York, $3.75). He shows 
how the great creator and impresario 
brought new life to a dying art. 

Diaghileff started life as a rich man’s 
son. In 1909 he took the Russian Ballet 
to Western Europe for the first time. 
Two years later came the incident that 
caused St. Petersburg’s Imperial Thea- 
tre director to dismiss his protege, 
Nijinsky. 

For an appearance at the Maryinsky 
Theatre—hangout of all Russian nobil- 
ity—Nijinsky had received permission 
to dance “Giselle” in a costume de- 
signed for Diaghileff’s performances. 
Princes and lesser nobles blushed crim- 
son at the dancer’s close-fitting tights. 
Next day, Nijinsky said farewell to the 
Imperial Theatre. Diaghileff, who felt 
responsible for the episode, formed his 
own company with the embroiled star 
as leading dancer. Out of this small 
beginning came the rejuvenation of 
the Russian Ballet with its long string 
of notable names. 

Haskell shows how greatly this af- 
fected the present ballet company of 
de Basil. Nearly all of the present bal- 
lerinas studied under the former satel- 
lites of Diaghileff. Kchesinka and 
Preobrajenska teach in Paris and con- 
Stantly turn out new material for de 


Basil. Kchesinka, loved for her beauty 
and her exquisite arm movement, has 
passed her art along to Tatiana Riabou- 
chinska who, with Baronova and Tou- 
manova, tops the present talent list. 
Baronova and Toumanova—both about 
17 years old—studied under Preobra- 
jenska, one of the grand ballerinas of 
two decades ago. 

Michel Fokine, who now has his own 
school in New York, was with Diaghi- 
leff from the start. In 1914 after the 
breach with Nijinsky, the great im- 
presario brought from Russia a hand- 
some, dark-eyed boy, who later won his 
own place in the dance as Leonide Mas- 
sine, now choreographer and premier 
dancer of de Basil’s troupe. In 1925, 
Diaghileff found another hope in Russia 
—Georges Balanchine, who now acts 
as ballet master for the American Bal- 
let and the Metropolitan Opera. 

In tracing such history, Haskell ap- 
pears at his best. The 35-year-old 
publisher, literary agent, impresario, 
picture dealer, and London Daily Tele- 
graph dance critic has a good back- 
ground for his task. A balletomane of 
long standing, he has attended 250 per- 
formances a year in England, Paris and 
Monte Carlo. Walter Nouvel, close 
friend of Diaghileff, helped him write 
the book. 

Unfortunately for it, its main pur- 
pose is to answer Mme. Nijinsky’s se- 
vere attack on Diaghileff. Last year, in 
writing the story of her husband’s life, 
she bitterly accused Diaghileff of im- 
moral relations with Nijinsky and of 
constantly balking the dancer in his 
efforts to lead an independent life. 

Haskell denies some of the insults 
and proves the impresario did much to 
help Nijinsky. He tries to show how 
much Nijinsky got out of the relation- 
ship. 
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SCREEN: Hopkins and Robinson 
In ‘Barbary Coast’s’ Gold Rush 


Last week an Argentine court ruled 
that motion picture producers cannot 
buy a book, throw away the plot and 
use only the title. 

Sam Goldwyn could not have made 
his new picture, “Barbary Coast,” in 
Argentina. For though the adaptation 
by Charles MacArthur and Ben Hecht 
has plenty of humor and lusty charac- 
terizations, it bears no relation to 
Herbert Asbury’s book, “The Barbary 
Coast.” 

The movie tells of San Francisco dur- 
ing the gold rush, and of the ruthless 
killings that the Vigilantes stopped. 
The owner of a gambling den, Louis 
Chamalis (Edward G. Robinson), runs 
the town, stifling with bullets or black- 
jacks anything that interferes with his 
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Edward Robinson and Miriam Hop- 
kins: His Wealth Can’t Buy Her Love 





CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 

SWEET MYSTERY OF LIFE (Herman Shum- 
lin): An unsuccessful attempt to extract a 
comedy from the life insurance business. 
A stupid salesman (Hobart Cavanaugh) by 
luck insures a big businessman (Gene 
Lockhart) for $5,000,000. The salesman 
strives to keep him alive and healthy so 
he can collect his commission, against the 
opposition of the magnate’s three bene- 
ficiaries, 

SCREEN 

I LIVE MY LIFE (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): 
Joan Crawford as a pampered darling of 
the rich finally discovers, after many false 
starts, she would rather marry the man 
she loves (Brian Aherne). Frank Morgan 
is amusing as her harassed father. 

WINGS OVER ETHIOPIA (Paramount): Beau- 
tiful pictorial shots of the scene of war, 
taken last Spring. Tribal customs and 
dances, street scenes, and intimate views 
of Haile Selassie. Extremely interesting 
and timely. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII (RKO): Tak- 
ing only the title from Bulwer-Lytton’'s 
novel, this emerges as a mumble-jumble 
that should entertain children. Preston 
Foster, Alan Hale, and Basil Rathbone 
play the leads. 

HERE COMES COOKIE (Paramount): Defi- 
nitely for those who like the insane non- 
sense of George Burns and Gracie Allen. 
The plot is sillier but better than usual, 
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whims. Swan (Miriam Hopkins) lures 
the prospectors to gamble their gold at 
roulette—with a crooked wheel. But 
all Louis’s dishonest wealth can’t buy 
him Swan’s love, which she finally 
squanders on a spittoon-polishing poet 
(Joel McCrea). 

As a newspaper publisher frightened 
into silence by Chamalis, Frank Cra- 
ven’s performance stands out in the pic- 
ture. And Walter Brennan, an un- 
scrupulous steerer for the gambling- 
den tyrant, makes his small part real 
and amusing. Miriam Hopkins’s beauty 
in no way impairs her acting. 


STAGE: Hart and Porter Help 


America Enjoy Its Own ‘Jubilee’ 


Moss Hart and Cole Porter placated 
America last week. For citizens of the 
republic who envied the English their 
monarchs and Jubilee celebrations last 
Spring, Hart and Porter invented a 
cockeyed pair of sovereigns, set them 
to music and dancing, gave them riot- 
ous lines to speak, and called their 
show “Jubilee.” 

A festive opening night audience ac- 
claimed its arrival in New York with 
delight. The best musical comedy in 
many years, it has everything: a book 
that makes sense—and nonsense— 
bubbling music, a conspicuously talent- 
ed cast, and costumes and sets that 
bloom. 

A fake revolution permits the ruler 
(Melville Cooper) of a mythical king- 
dom, and his Queen (Mary Boland) to 
do the things they’ve yearned to do for 
years—incognito. The Queen, a rabid 
movie fan, meets her dream Prince, 
Charles “Mowgli” Rausmiller, who calls 
her Butch. The King bumps into the 
world’s most famous party-giver,, Eva 
Standing (May Boley), who delights in 
watching his string trick, and calls him 
Tootsie. The Prince (Charles Walters) 
and Princess (Margaret Adams) meet 
their respective loves: a dancer (June 
Knight) and an author-playwright 


(Derek ‘Williams). 








Cole Porter and Moss Hart: They Came Back From a Cruise With ‘Jubilee’ 
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while June Knight dances. From one 
side of the stage the men chant: 

“Kalah, Kalah, Khariessa Korah’— 
Beautiful, beautiful, the loveliest. Wom- 
en reply: “Miara, Kakourga’’—Harlot, 
prostitute. 

It makes one of the most impressive 
and beautiful numbers ever found in 
musical production. 


PARTNERS: Sam Harris and Max Gor- 
don, top-ranking independent producers, 
became partners for the first time to 
produce “Jubilee.” Harris has Hart 
under contract. Porter had promised 
Gordon a show. When the writers de- 
cided they wanted to collaborate, Harris 
and Gordon agreed to collaborate, too. 

To circumvent the danger of getting 
out of each other’s reach, Hart and 
Porter shipped on the Franconia last 
January. For four-and-a-half months 
they interspersed work with sightsee- 
ing, and got several ideas for the show 
from the places they visited on the 
34,000-mile round-the-world tour. 
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The Opening Scene of ‘Jubilee’ Shows the MGM Touch 


Hart and Porter deflate such inter- 
national institutions as the Rockefel- 
lers’s Radio City and Macy’s basement, 
as well as Noel Coward, Elsa Maxwell, 
and Johnny Weismuller. 


Porter set his clever lyrics to the 
most ambitious music he has done so 
far. Few of the songs will achieve the 
popularity his past ones have, because, 
like Gilbert and Sullivan’s best, they 
remain indigenous to the plot. Voices 
that bleat nightly over the radio can 
do little with material like this: 


But when royal heads are cautioned 
To pick up the royal feet, 

Lest royal guts become the butts 
Of bullets from the street. 

Since there’s nothing left to sit on 
But the royal country seat 

We’re off, were off, we’re off 

To Feathermore. 


For the first time in a musical com- 
edy the chorus chants Greek lines. Por- 
ter.took.a Sapphic ode, wrote stirring 
music for it, and has chorus boys and 
girls alternate in chanting the lines 


Porter wrote the first song a few 
weeks after they got under way. Roam- 
ing through the Botanical Gardens in 
Kingston, Jamaica, they heard a bird 
singing a weird song. An attendent 
told them it was a Kling-Kling. They 
thought he had either a feeble mind or 
a fine sense of humor. Then they came 
upon a lush, bright, tropical tree. The 
attendant informed them it was a Divi- 
Divi. They rushed back to the boat, 
convinced someone was crazy, but that 
they had a natural title for a Porter 
song. They were right. “A Kling- 
Kling Bird on a Divi-Divi tree” ranks 
with the hit songs. 

On the way home with the script and 
songs practically completed, they still 
had found no suitable title. May 6, in 
mid-South Atlantic, en route from 
Capetown to Buenos Aires, they heard 
the broadcast from London of the Brit- 
ish Jubilee celebrations. At a party 
after the broadcast, Porter played and 
sang some of the new songs for the 
first time publicly. Both he and Hart 
noticed that the passengers had been 
stirred and filled with sentimental 
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patriotism by the Jubilee proceedings. 
Next day they agreed on their title. 


ConTRAST: No two people could differ 
more—in background, methods of work- 
ing, and the way they achieved success 
—_than Hart and Porter. 

Hart is tall, lean, dark, and has a 
handsome, sensitive face with strength 
pehind it. Born 31 years ago in the 
Bronx of moderately poor English- 
Jewish parents, he made up his mind as 
a child that he wanted to he a part of 
the theatre. 

He went no farther in formal educa- 
tion than a Bronx high school. At 19 
he got a job as stenographer for Gus 
Pitou, producer. His employer pro- 
duced Hart’s first play, “The Highway- 
man,” which failed miserably in Chi- 
cago in 1925. 


Then between coaching and playing 
in amateur theatre groups he wrote 
“Once in a Lifetime’”’ and submitted it 
to Sam Harris. The producer liked it 
put saw that it needed a professional 
writer to smooth it out. He asked 
Hart if he would collaborate with the 
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Hart tried revamping the script. For 
awhile he worked with the Rocke- 
fellers as his protagonists. That idea 
eventually went into “As Thousands 
Cheer,” the 1933 success he wrote with 
Irving Berlin. Then he realized he had 
to forget “Wind Up An Era.” 

When Hart’s shows hit the rehearsal 
stage he dies at least once a day. 
Sometimes he walks an entire night, 
loses his appetite, and becomes a be- 
fore-taking ad for a patent medicine. 
Rewriting scenes throws him into 
depthless funks. He convinces himself 
that his work lacks everything. To the 
point where it is almost a neurosis he 
refuses to believe people who tell him 
he has an impending success. 

Opening nights he dies three times. 
He glares at latecomers, ambulates all 
over the theatre, and has waves of 
nausea that send him rushing to the 
men’s smoking-room. Every opening 
he swears he’ll never write another 
show. 


ComposeR: Cole Porter thoroughly 
enjoys his openings. He always sits in 
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The ‘Gay Little Wives’ of the Chorus 


already successful George Kaufman. 

The tremendous success of the Holly- 
woced satire made Hart famous. Many 
people credited Kaufman with the play’s 
wittiest lines, but Kaufman was the 
first to deny it. 

After his first success Hart started 
work on a new play, “Wind Up an 
Era.” 


PARALLEL: Telepathists could point 
to Hart to strengthen their case. When 
he had finished more than half of it, his . 
enthusiasm crashed to earth. He read 
an announcement and description of 
Noel Coward’s new play “Cavalcade.” 
The similarities seemed incredible: 


CAVALCADE 


) WIND UP AN ERA 
Traced the history of 


an English family from 
1899 to 1929 against a 
historical background. 


Started and ended in 
the same room on a 
New Year’s Eve. 

A daughter on her 
Oneymoon went down 
on the iceberg-sunk Ti- 
tanic, 


an 
from 1899. to: 
against a historical back- 
ground. 

Started and ended in 
the same room on a New 
Year’s Eve. 

A daughter on her 
a went down 
on the torpedoed Lusi- 
tania. 


the first row of the balcony with a party 
of friends, and laughs as though he 
hadn’t seen his numbers hundreds of 
times in rehearsal. He writes with no 
effort. At the Boston tryout they dis- 
covered a long wait between scenes. 
Porter said he’d write a number to 
cover the delay. After a rehearsal end- 
ing at 1 A. M., he went home and by 
6 A. M. had completed the words and 
music for the “Gather Ye Autographs” 
number. 


Porter has traveled a great distance 
from Peru, Ind., his birthplace 43 years 
ago. Before graduating from Yale in 
1913 he wrote two of the football 
songs: “Bingo” and “Bulldog.” His 
class voted him the most entertaining, 
the second most original and included 
him in the list of most eccentric. In 
the classbook he announced that he 
planned a year at Harvard Law School 
to be followed by a career in mining, 
lumbering, or farming. 


After his year of law, he followed the 
advice of Dean Ezra Thayer and spent 
two years at Harvard’s music school 
studying composition. In 1917 he came 
to New York to continue his studies 
under Pietro Yon. Then he went to 
Europe to serve in various capacities 
with the French forces—he even spent 
some time in the Foreign Legion—and 
later with the Americans. 

His family had left him a huge in- 
heritance which he settled down to 
spend after the war. His parties remain 
legends all over England and conti- 
nental Europe. In 1919 he married 
Linda Lee, from Louisville, Ky., a 
famous beauty who had been the wife 
of E. R. Thomas, late publisher of The 
New York Morning Telegraph. 

Porter’s music in the early days 
took second place: travel and luxurious 
living came first. Recently he has 
taken it seriously. Among other pro- 
ductions, he wrote the music for “The 
Greenwich Village Follies,” 1924; 
“Paris,” 1928; “Wake up and Dream,” 
1929; “The New Yorkers,” 1930; and 
last year’s “Anything Goes,” with its 
spectacularly popular “You’re the Top” 
number. 
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Mary Boland and Melville Cooper Rule in ‘Jubilee’ 
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ELECTRICITY: Increased Home Consumption 


Makes Power Output First Major Index to Top 1929 


Businessmen saw a good omen in 
the industrial skies last week. Power 
output spurted to a new all-time high 
—first major index of business activity 
to top 1929. For the week ended Oct. 
5, the Edison Electric Institute reported 
production of 1,863,483,000 kilowatt 
hours—3,462,000 more than in the pre- 
vious record week ended Dec. 21, 1929. 

Domestic use of electricity, which 
rose 30 per cent during the depression, 
accounted for most of the increase. 
Last year utilities throughout the 
country launched a “Better Light, Bet- 
ter Sight’ campaign. Increased home 
lighting made home consumption spurt. 

Wider-spread use of electric refriger- 
ators also helped. In the first five 
months this year housewives bought 
more mechanical iceboxes than in the 
whole of 1929. 

Meanwhile rates for home power con- 
sumption steadily dropped. Before the 
depression, domestic consumers paid an 
average of 6.33 cents a kilowatt hour. 
In the year ended last July, voluntary 
cuts and the threat of governmental 
yardsticks had lowered this figure to 
5.17 cents—an 18 per cent decline. 

On the other hand, industrial power 
consumption—despite recent improve- 
ment—remains far below 1929. Busi- 
ness failures took away many factory 
customers. In addition, numerous 
firms found it more economical to gen- 
erate their own electricity with Diesel 
engines than to continue buying from 
central power stations. 

For the future, utilities look hope- 
fully to the farm market. Only 1,000,000 
of the country’s 6,000,000 farm homes 
have electricity—a much smaller pro- 
portion than the number of farms 
equipped with telephones or automo- 
biles. Yet farmers have especial need 
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Power Output Last Week Scaled the Heights to New Records. 
ages Show the Ratio of Current Business Indicators to Their 1929 Levels 


for a power supply to operate pumps 
and dairy machinery, in addition to 
ordinary household uses. At its last 
session Congress appropriated $100,- 
000,000 for rural electrification. 

The urban market also remains far 
from satiated—the field of electric 
household appliances particularly. More 
than half the nation’s homes already 
have electric irons and radios; but less 
than 20 per cent have electric ranges, 
percolators, or ironing machines. Utility 
men feel the biggest field for future 
expansion lies in the sale of electric 
water heaters—perfected of late to oper- 
ate more economically, and now in- 
stalled in only one home out of 100. 

Air conditioning and 
other services” should further increase 
domestic power consumption, according 
to C. E. Greenwood, commercial di- 
rector of the Edison Electric Institute: 
“The average small home five years 
from today will be using four to five 
times the electrical energy that is used 
today.” 


APPLIANCES: New and Newer 
Devices Kept G-E in the Black 


In 1892, a new firm, General Electric, 
rolled up its sleeves to serve a skyrock- 
eting electric light and power industry. 
Merger of the Edison General Electric 
Co., Schenectady (founded by Thomas 
Edison) with the Thomson-Houston Co., 
Lynn, Mass., placed G-E on the scene 
just as electricity began to vie with 
steam power. By finding new uses for 
electrical power and perfecting equip- 
ment already in use the company meant 
to keep pace with rapid-fire develop- 
ments in its field. 
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During the next 43 years G-E ex. 
panded its staff of 10,000 employees to 
75,000. On factories—now sprawled 
over 2,200 acres in 25 cities—it spent 


$346,252,000. From the $1,000,000 
monthly business booked in its first 
year, G-E pushed sales to $1,500,000 
per working day in peak 1929; this con- 
stituted 20 per cent of the total elec- 
trical equipment and appliance sales— 
twice that of the nearest competitor, 
Westinghouse. 


Through the depression the firm 
stayed in the black; regularly as night 
follows day it paid dividends. Last week 
186,098 G-E shareholders welcomed the 
news that third-quarter orders of $54.- 
400,000—highest since 1931—exceeded 
last year’s same quarter by 34 per cent. 
Nine months’ sales topped those of 
1934’s like period by 20 per cent. 

For E. Wilbur Rice Jr., patriarchal 
honorary chairman of the board, G-E’s 
swift expansion and dominance held no 
mystery. As an executive in the old 
Thomson-Houston Co. he had worked 
out a formula: First find and cultivate 
men; money-making machines will fol- 
low. 


Men: In 1887, when Rice dickered 
for the traction designs of a Yonkers, 
N. Y., company, he asked: With the de- 
signs, do we get your young engineer? 
With yes for an answer he hastened to 
Yonkers to make the man an offer. 


On a laboratory workbench, sitting 
cross-legged and dangling an unlighted 
cigar from flaccid lips, Rice found his 
young engineer. With difficulty the 
executive hid his disappointment as he 
studied the large head topping a frail 
body and the hair hanging down to the 
bent shoulders. But as the young man 
spoke, Rice’s misgivings vanished. Joy- 
fully he returned to Schenectady with 
his find—Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 

At the plant Steinmetz sold Rice an 
idea. So far electricity had advanced 
through men’s zealous tinkering with 
mechanisms. How about financing work 
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You say you can save me 
money...increase my profits? 
If you’re willing to give REAL 
STUDY to this problem, I'm 
willing to be SHOWN ! 


The Ablest Business Men 
Are Always ben lnimded 


@ Are you wary of salesmen who come 
to you with ill-considered plans for bet- 
tering your business? We don’t wonder! 


On the other hand, do you discourage 
representatives who are willing to match 
your problems with the requisite amount of 
study? ‘‘To the contrary,’’ we hear you 
say, ‘may their numbers multiply!’’ 

* + 

In principal cities throughout the United 
States and Canada are groups of hand- 
picked men who have been trained to 
locate unusual opportunities for savings 
...in every kind and size of business. 

These men are thoroughly acquainted 
with modern methods of producing effec- 
tive direct advertising, selling helps, anda 
wide variety of office, store and factory 
forms... more speedily and economically. 

They delve into your problems... 
work out comparative costs... and 
charge no fee! 

In Birmingham, Alabama, at a time 
when business was not so good, one of 
these representatives . . . challenged by 
a retailer . . . met the problem with 
Multigraph. Letters and handbills were 
persistently mailed to 1200 customers 
and prospects. Sales increased fourfold! 

In Richmond, Virginia, another of these 
representatives grappled with the problem 
of providing the 7,000 retail customers of 
a wholesale house with large broadsides, 
two-color posters and effective handbills. 
He solved that problem with Multigraph, 
at a saving of from 40 to 60 percent. 
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Multigraph AND 


In Toledo, Ohio, still another of these 
representatives acquainted a prominent 
glass manufacturer with some of the econ- 
omies now possible through Multilith ... 
simplified office lithography. Within 
two years Multilith had effected a net 
saving of $5,000 . . . expanded customer 
service... “‘and provided many forms 
and advertising pieces which would 
not have been practical at ordinary 


prices.”’ eee 


The moral of this little preachment? 
Simply this: 

When our Multigraph representative 
calls... see him! 

When he suggests that you permit him 
to round up your selling helps, your office, 
store or factory forms and provide you 
with comparative cost figures that will 
stand up... accept his suggestion! It’s 
a money-maker! 

When he proposes definite ways in which 
you can profitably expand your sales... 
hear what he has to say! 

If you have a questioning mind, that’s 
fine. So have we. But .. . for the sake of 
your record as a profit-maker, tell our 
representative that you’re willing to be 
shown! Reach him through phone books 
in principal cities . . . or write to 


MULTIGRAPH COMPANY 
Division of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


HOW CAN YOU 
INCREASE 
YOUR PROFITS ? 


ASK YOURSELF 


THESE 10 Question. 
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Multilith 


Have I considered the fact that from 80% 
to 90% of my printing could be done inside 
my business? 


Have I inquired into the possibility of sav- 
ing from 25% to 60% in printing costs? 


Have I figured what I may be wasting due 
to overstocking and obsolescence of printed 
matter? 


Am I aware of the possibility of using more 
advertising without increasing my budget? 


Are my present methods slowing up collec- 
tions and causing excessive expense? 


Have I kept up-to-date on direct mail 
methods? 


Am I taking full advantage of Multigraph 
and Multilith for duplicating, printing and 
lithographing? 

Have I asked how Multilith speedily repro- 
duces typewritten copy, script, drawings, 
type matter and photographs? 

Have I investigated how Multigraph 


methods of factory form writing save time 
and money, and lessen errors? 


Have I welcomed the opportunity to dis- 
cuss these important subjects with a Multi- 
graph representative? 
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to broaden out basic scientific knowl- 
edge? Searchers along the road of pure 
science would surely dig up unexpected 
treasures. Rice agreed; so did Charles 
A. Coffin, G-E’s first president. 

From Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Rice lured a young chem- 
istry instructor, Dr. Willis R. Whitney, 
to organize industry’s first pure science 
laboratory. Steinmetz had already set 
up research quarters in a barn. There 
with him Whitney went to work build- 
ing G-E’s House of Magic. 

To help the new director the com- 
pany provided more men—Dr. Irving 
Langmuir of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology and Dr. William D. Coolidge, 
also from M.I.T. The firm also provid- 
ed money: Into its House of Magic it 
poured $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 annu- 
ally. From G-E’s present executive 
team of Gerard Swope, president, and 
Owen D. Young, board chairman, re- 
search has continued to get help. Be- 
tween 1925 and 1929 the laboratory bill 
totaled $100,000,000. 

But the investment yielded handsome 
dividends: Dr. Langmuir’s gas-filled in- 
candescent light replaced the old Edi- 
son lamp, and with other improvements 
saved consumers about $1,000,000 night- 
ly. Dr. Coolidge further revolutionized 
lighting by making brittle tungsten 
ductile and substituting it for carbon 
as a filament. Dr. Langmuir discov- 
ered the space-charge law of electron- 
ics, paving the way for the design of 
the broadcasting tube. Steinmetz hurled 
artificial lightning bolts to learn the 








Gerard Swope: In Helping Re- 
search His Company Helps Itself 


secret of transmitting high-voltage 
electricity over long distances. 


MACHINES: From the men of science’s 
House of Magic came machines. G-E’s 
photoelectric cell (electric eye) sorts 
beans, turns out lights and detects 
smoke for industry; the company’s 
audiosound meter (electric ear) meas- 
ures Lily Pons’ voice and finds the so- 
prano’s flute-like tones as intense as a 
moving trolley car. Its fever machine 
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induces high temperatures to help Na- 
ture cook out unwelcome disease germs. 

G-E hydroelectric generators at the 
Dnieprostroy project in the Ukraine 
develop power for a Soviet area 70,009 
miles square; annually they save coal] 
which would load a freight train 509 
miles long. The G-E thyratron tube 
controls lighting effects in the Radio 
City Music Hall. The company’s flood- 
lights illuminate the world’s largest 
building, Chicago’s Merchandise Mart. 

Giant G-E propulsion machinery 
drives the aircraft carriers Lexington 
and Saratoga. The company’s tiny 
portable X-ray machine photographs 
the inside of the human body. 


* 
RESTAURANTS: ‘Mine Hosts’ 
Serve Up Some Piping Hot Ideas 


Restaurant owners and managers 
daily listen to complaints—about wait- 
ers who lean on tables and bump cus- 
tomers’ elbows, about low pie crusts and 
high meal checks. Last week in Chi- 
cago’s Furniture Mart, 6,000 National 
Restaurant Association convention del- 
egates from the United States and Can- 
ada did some complaining of their own. 

Against the New Deal’s Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration program 
they protested: “Policies, both of de- 
struction and taxation .. . have made 
the use of pork on restaurant menus al- 
most prohibitive.” They vowed to play 
down pork chops and sandwiches on 
menus and to push foods which carry 
no processing tax levies. 

Government operation of restaurants, 
mainly in public buildings, also angered 
them. To President Roosevelt and Con- 
gressmen they wired resolutions urging 
“immediate steps to have... govern- 
ment operated restaurants either dis- 
continued or thrown open to the highest 
bidder.” 

Then delegates busied themselves 
swapping ideas and solving problems. 
From Alice M. Dowling, Standard 
Brands food expert, they heard the re- 
sults of a customer survey: By neglect- 
ing to bring butter, water and bread, 
the waiter merely irks patrons: by 
snatching dishes and spilling food, he 
infuriates them. Miss Dowling investi- 
gated restaurant habits of 120 men and 
women. Her findings: for lunch men 
spend 60 cents, women, 50; for dinner, 
men and women, $1.00. 

From Monroe (Boston) Strause, 
champion pie-maker, delegates got pas- 
try tips. Restaurant pie, the champion 
contended, tops the home-made kind. 
Bad pie has one or more of these faults: 
sogginess, tough crust, and cornstarch 
or jellied fillings. Unlike the housewife, 
the restaurant owner cannot experi- 
ment with many recipes and must not 
give alibis. 


PROBLEMS: Cost-boosting labor legis- 
lation troubles America’s 200,000-odd 
restaurant owners most. In sixteen 
States, minimum wage acts govern res- 
taurant employes’ pay—ranging from 
Minnesota’s $12.00 weekly to Califor- 
nia’s $16. In the growth of taverns and 
drinking places, restaurateurs see an- 
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other menace; competition from food- 
dispensing liquor bars hurts profits. Ap- 
provingly, delegates heard that Colo- 
rado has barred food sales in drug 
stores. 

On their oldest problem—tipping— 
restaurant men had no new ideas. Long- 
champs restaurants in New York City 
add a 10 per cent service charge to the 
check and bar tips. In chain restaurants 
where meal checks average 38 cents, 
tip-taking waitresses often earn more 
than $35-a-week-managers. 

On linen, kitchen utensils, glassware 
and other equipment, managers annu- 
ally spend more than $125,000,000. To 
win some of this business, manufactur- 
ers filled two floors of the Furniture 
Mart with exhibits covering two-thirds 
of an acre. Delegates voted a self-open- 
ing door the star of the show. Powered 
by a highly sensitized motor, the door 
reacts to radiations from an approach- 
ing human body. With it manufacturers 
promised to minimize tray spillings. 


FILMS: New Firm Backs Faith 


In Movies’ Colorful Future 


In 1932 David O. Selznick forecast a 
deluge of classical films. He helped 
fulfill his own prediction by persuad- 
ing RKO-Radio Pictures to film “Little 
Women.” Later he produced “David 
Copperfield,” “Anna Karenina,” and 
“The Tale of Two Cities” for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Several months ago the 33-year-old 
picture executive again turned prophet: 
“Color will come in the movies—there’s 
no stopping it. There are objections to 
its cost, but anything that is an im- 
provement must come regardless of 
cost. And eventually pictures will be 
in the third dimension, too.” 


Last week Selznick formed his own 
producing company, Selznick Interna- 
tional Pictures, Inc., which will make 
technicolor films a large part of its pro- 
gram. The new firm will distribute 
through United Artists. Production 
will begin Nov. 15 on “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” a black-and-white film 
featuring Freddie Bartholomew and 
Dolores Costello (see page 38). After 
that the company will make its first 
color feature, directed by George Cukor, 
who wielded the megaphone for “Little 
Women,” “David Copperfield,” and 
“Dinner at Eight.” The third picture 
will star Ronald Colman. 


As board chairman, Selznick Inter- 
national Pictures has John Hay Whit- 
ney, millionaire sportsman and chair- 
man of the Freeport Texas Co., big sul- 
phur producer. Whitney is no novice at 
movie making. He headed Pioneer Pic- 
tures, which last Spring filmed “Becky 
Sharp,” first full-length feature to use 
the new technicolor process. 


Selznick International will offer no 
stock to the public. Besides Selznick 
and Whitney, its financial backers in- 
clude Mrs. Charles S. Payson, Whitney’s 
sister; their cousin, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt Whitney; Robert Lehman, New 
York banker; and Myron Selznick, the 
producer’s brother. 
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LIBERTY BONDS: U. 5. Redeems 
Last of Wartime Obligations 


In the frenzy of wartime enthusiasm, 
patriotic Americans poured more than 
$21,400,000,000 of their savings into 
Liberty and Victory Loan bonds. When 
President Roosevelt took office, some 
$8,200,000,000 of these issues still re- 
mained outstanding. 

They bore interest rates ranging up 
to 4% per cent. The President and 
Treasury officials thought this too high. 
So they started a gigantic refunding 
program—calling in the old bonds and 
offering in their place new ones with 
lower interest rates. 

Tuesday of this week the program 
reached completion and the last of the 
wartime issues passed into history. The 
Treasury wiped off its books $1,250,- 
000,000 of Fourth Liberty Loan bonds 
called for redemption Oct. 15. Fiscal 
experts figured the refinancing saved 
Uncle Sam $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 
annually in interest charges. 

Since President Roosevelt took office, 
the average rate on government securi- 
ties has dropped. Treasury officials 
point out with pride that although the 
government has the biggest debt in its 
history, the carrying charges are less 
than in 1925, when the debt was $8,000,- 
000,000 smaller. 

In redeeming this week’s batch of 
Fourth Liberties, the Treasury followed 
a conversion plan announced early last 
month: In exchange for the 4% per 
cent wartime issue, holders might take 
new twelve-year bonds bearing 2% per 
cent interest, or 1% per cent Treasury 
notes maturing in three and a half 
years. Those declining either bonds or 
notes would receive payment in cash. 
But officials hoped most bondholders 
would accept the exchange offer. 

Three weeks ago Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge, Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, admitted the conversion plan 
was “dragging.” The Ethiopian war 
had unsteadied the bond market. This 
week, after the offer expired, Coolidge 
announced preliminary results: Owners 
of almost 80 per cent of the bonds— 
$995,000,000 worth—had converted their 
holdings, leaving some $255,000,000 to 
be paid off in cash. 

“That’s what you’d call a successful 
operation?” asked a reporter. Coolidge 
fingered his speckled brown tie and 
rocked gently in his swivel chair: ‘Oh, 
yes.” 

With the Liberty Loan issues out of 





































the way Treasury officials look for- 
ward to a long breathing spell before 
they undertake another major re- 
funding program: No other government 
bonds become callable until 1940. 


FINANCE: Commercial Paper—a 


Currency Based on Integrity 


No government sponsors what is, in 
effect, the most stable currency in 
existence. Only. a few thousand per- 
sons have ever used it. Probably 90 
per cent of American citizens have 
never even heard of it, and would not 
recognize its name: commercial paper. 

Less than a dozen brokers handle 
this circulating body of acceptances and 
notes. Each constitutes himself a 
committee to pass upon the admissi- 
bility to market of the notes of any 
firm.-. Chief among commercial paper 
brokers: Goldman Sachs; Weil, McKey, 
Pearson, and F. S. Moseley. 

Last week the amount of commercial 
paper outstanding had risen from the 
May, 1933, low of $60,000,000 to almost 
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WIDE WORLD 


Thomas J. Coolidge, Eccles and Morgenthau: Refunding Is Over for a While 


$200,000,000. The discount rate stood 
at an all-time low of % of 1 per cent. 

When business fell off after. the 1929 
crash, few nationally known concerns 
needed to do much borrowing for cur- 
rent needs. They had been selling 
common stock to the public. and had 
plenty of cash on hand. 

As a result, commercial paper in cir- 
culation, which had‘ been up to $1,200,- 
000,000 in 1919, fell off rapidly. Banks, 
unable to get enough of their favorite 
form of short-term investment, turned 
to the fluctuating values of stocks and 
bonds. Many of them suffered heavy 
losses. Now they again are watching 
the commercial paper market closely. 
Country banks can afford to buy at the 
present low rate, but some of the big 
city banks demand a rate of at least 
1% per cent. 


Crepir Currency: When the John 
Doe Shoe Co. needs leather for its 
Spring line of shoes, it wants to pay 
cash for it, to gain the trade discounts 
and keep its credit liquid. The com- 
pany has a line of credit with its local 
bank, but the rate is high. How shall 
it get cheap money? 

John Doe Shoe has continuously 
maintained its high credit. Its princi- 
pals are men of proven character. Com- 
mercial paper brokers, who scrutinize 
all going concerns through magnifying 
glasses, have classified John Doe as one 
of the “best names,” establishing its 
eligibility to go into the commercial 
paper market for its money. 

So the John Doe Company draws up 
a note promising to pay itself $1,000,- 
000 at some specified date, usually 
within six months. This it hands to 
its commercial paper broker. For the 
note the Doe Company gets the $1,- 
000,000, less the current discount rate 
and the 4% of 1 per cent broker’s serv- 
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ice charge. The note is now on the 
market. For it the John Doe Company 
will pay $1,000,000 on the stated date. 
The firm’s credit rating depends upon 
such payment. That is what it means 
to be a “best name.” 


Ratincs: There have never been 
more than 3,000 of the “best names.” 
But there could be more. Any firm 
that can satisfy the brokers as to the 
character of its principals and its 
ability to maintain its credit, and will 
produce an audited balance sheet, may 
join the select company to whom cheap 
money is available at any time. But 
most concerns apparently do not realize 
the many advantages of being able to 
jssue commercial paper. 

In the 1907 panic, banks, in order to 
get cash, sold bonds and securities at 
great sacrifice. Commercial paper, held 
by the same banks, paid practically 100 
cents on the dollar. When the Stock 
Exchange closed for four months after 
the outbreak of war in 1914, banks 
found it hard to liquidate their hold- 
ings to meet their customers’ cash 
demands. Prompt, full payment of the 
commercial paper they held gave them 
the needed cash. 

During the last fifteen years, nation- 
al banks have lost less than $3 per 
$10,000 invested in commercial paper. 
Their losses on bonds and securities 
were nearly $70; on direct loans and 
discounts, more than $60. 

In spite of this record, commercial 
paper salesmen have been mistaken by 
high executives for stationery sales- 
men. More than one has been told, 
“sorry. Got enough paper on hand to 
last us two years.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: U.S. Plans 


An Entry in Ocean Travel Race 


A new transatlantic liner will fly the 
American flag in the Spring of 1937. 
Last week the United States Lines 
fled plans. The new vessel will have 
two swimming pools; every top class 
room will have a private bath. It will 
cost $11,000,000, gross approximately 
30,000 tons, and have a speed of more 
than 22 knots. 

This makes it the largest and fastest 
merchantman ever built in American 
yards. Like the United States Lines’ 
highly successful Washington and Man- 
hattan, it will ply as a cabin liner, 
with rates considerably below first 
class on such boats as the Normandie, 
Bremen, Aquitania, and Rex. 


Shipping men know that cabin ves- 
sels’ lower fares bring increased busi- 


hess. Last week the Manhattan sailed | 


for Europe with 424 passengers, while 
the Normandie, world’s largest liner, 
left the same day with only 375. After 
this round trip, the Normandie will 
Suspend service until next March. 


DoopLe Bucs: Into four boxes last | 


week Securities & Exchange Commis- 


sion members dumped vegetables and | 
fruit; in another they placed gold. Then | 


they invited Philip Haas, 72, to locate 
the gold with his “mineral indicator,” 
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a 24-inch leather covered cylinder, 
suspended from a 2-foot leather thong. 
Haas oscillated the “divining rod” until 
it indicated a box. SEC members 
looked. Instead of gold, apples spilled 
out. 

With the Haas “divining rod” as its 
gold-finder, the La Luz Mining Co., 
with offices in Canada and a mine in 
Mexico, recently sought to float stock. 
But its registration statement aroused 
SEC suspicions. After testing the Haas 
indicator, SEC threw out the registra- 
tion. Then it issued a solemn warn- 
ing: “Science and common sense tell 
us that gold cannot be located by the 
use of doodle bugs.” 

Risinc Foam: Beer brewers feel proud 
of their comeback since Prohibition. 
“It took 300 years to reach peak pro- 
duction of 62,000,000 barrels about 
twenty years ago,” declared Frank O. 
Van De Westelaken, president of the 
Master Brewers Association. “But in 
the two-and-a-half years since repeal, 
the industry has already reached a pro- 
duction of 45,000,000 barrels—about 70 
per cent of the peak.” 

EFFICIENCY Expert: In 1933, Mar- 
shall Field & Co. made a small profit 
after two years of deficits. But it didn’t 
last; in 1934 and the first half of this 
year, the $100,000,000 department store 
chain suffered losses again. 

So officials called in James O. Mc- 
Kinsey, an experienced financial doctor, 
to prescribe a remedy. His firm of 
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management experts had suggested 
efficiency campaigns and improved ac- 
counting methods for some of the 
country’s leading corporations. 

So well did Marshall Field executives 
like McKinsey’s treaments that they 
asked him to remain. He became board 
chairman, a post vacant since James 
Simpson resigned in 1932. 


The new executive—strong-jawed and 
6 feet tall—taught accounting and busi- 
ness administration for many years at 
the University of Chicago. Marshall 
Field will pay him, according to rumor, 
$60,000 a year. 

UNEMPLOYMENT: American Federa- 
tion of Labor economists this week 
waved a warning finger at industry: 
Unemployment—at 11,000,000—exceeds 
last year’s level. Until industry re- 
turns men to jobs and boosts purchas- 
ing power, apparent business improve- 
ment will rest on an insecure founda- 
tion. 

In its monthly survey the Federation 
argued: ‘‘Because one-third of Ameri- 
can wage and small salaried workers 
are still without industrial work and 
. . . buying power is still below 1929, 
we cannot expect the present industrial 
upturn to carry business very far on 
its road to recovery.” 


As one reason for increased jobless- 
ness, labor experts cited lengthened 
hours since NRA. Then they sounded 
a doleful note: Depression has set back 
living standards 30 years. 
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SERMONS: Preacher Uses Hotel 


Ballroom to Popularize Prayer 


Early last Sunday morning, porters 
and carpenters worked like beavers in 
the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. They cleared away chairs 
and tables used the night before at a 
dinner of American ambulance drivers 
in the French Army. Then they ar- 
ranged chairs in rows across the huge 
modernistic room. In the center they 
left a wide passage to the platform. 
There, against a background of palms 
and flowers, they set up a pulpit. 


Caurcu: At 11 o'clock, 1,800 worship- 
ers gathered in the ballroom for the 
service of the Church of the Healing 
Christ. The New York congregation 
has the largest membership in the 30- 
year-old denomination—founded by the 
Rev. W. John Murray—whose head- 
quarters are in Denver, Colo. 

The Church’s services follow tradi- 
tional Protestant lines but do not in- 
clude any Sacraments. Members be- 
lieve prayer is all a man needs to know 
God. To them He is always available 
through intercession: If a man is sick, 
sinful, poverty-stricken or a failure, let 
him petition God unceasingly and he 
will become well, good, prosperous and 
a success. Every Sunday the preacher 
pounds home the same vital message: 
“Prayer does change things!” 


PasTOR: Dr. Emmet Fox, alert, busi- 
nesslike-looking minister holds his post 
Ten years ago—then an 
electrical engineer in London—he was 
worried and dissatisfied with life. Lit- 
erature from the Church of the Healing 
Christ gave him a cue. He took his 
troubles to God. He says prayer has 
never failed to solve his problem from 
that day to this. 

In 1931 Dr. Fox came to New York 
on a two months’ holiday. He sought 
out his new religion’s church and found 
a small, pastorless congregation. They 
asked him to preach to them, and liked 
him so well they persuaded him to stay 
on. He thinks having a church in a 
hotel an asset: “I couldn’t get some 
men into a church with a shotgun, but 
they’ll come to a hotel.” 

Last week Dr. Fox started his fifth 
year in New York by publishing a book: 
“The Sermon on the Mount” ( Harpers, 
New York, $1.50). In it he sticks to 
his last: ‘‘Miracles ... can and do hap- 
pen as the result of prayer... Enough 
prayer will get you out of your diff- 
culty if only you will be persistent 
enough in your appeal to God.” 


EPISCOPALIANS: Rather a Vicar 
Than One of Too Many Bishops 


The life of a Bishop in the Episcopal 
Church—despite the routine of coD- 
firmations, laying of cornerstones, 
preaching anniversary sermons, patch- 
ing parish squabbles, and directing the 
executive business of a diocese—is 4 
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Jeasant one. He is a leading citizen had editorialized on the subject a fort- 
of his See city and moves in the best night ago. 
social circles. : Clifford P. Morehouse, taking up his 
Few Episcopal clergymen refuse the editorial pen after a trip to Scandi- 
higher office. Most of them willingly navian countries, found material for 
give up the simple vestments of a priest comment in the forthcoming elections 
for a Bishop’s dignified robes of black of nine Episcopal Bishops. He cited 
and white with the fluffy lawn sleeves. the following table: 


Last week in Portland, a special con- " ; Active 
rention of the Diocese of Oregon Religious Group Communicants Bishops 
pe i 24th bal Roman Catholics 14%4 millions 122 
elected a new Bishop. On the 24th bal- Methodists (North) 334 millions 18 

ler and lait agreed on a Methodists (South) 2% millions 14 
lot bY y & Episcopalians 1% millions - 126 


























choice: the Very Rev. Benjamin D. 
Dagwell, Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Denver, Colo. 

In New York, the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson 
Sutton decided he would rather be vicar 
of Trinity Chapel than Bishop of Ver- 
mont. He turned down supervising the 
145-year-old New England Diocese with 
its 42 clergymen and 6,153 communi- 
cants to stay with his curate and 339 
members of one of Trinity Parish’s 
seven New York chapels. 

Dr. Sutton, who was on holiday in 
Mexico when elected to the Vermont 
See last July, gave no reason for his 
decision except that the “fullest infor- 
mation” and the “wisest advice” on the 
matter persuaded him to continue his 
21-year-old vicarship. 

The Rev. Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, 
Trinity’s rector—who declined the 
Bishoprics of Northern Indiana and 
Olympia, Wash., within one week in 
1924—-approved his vicar’s choice. 


Despite these figures, says More- 
house, Episcopalians “go right on elect- 
ing and consecrating new Bishops— 
and then we wonder why we have such 
a high figure for the ‘overhead’ of 
diocesan and general Church adminis- 
tration.” 

“Do we need so many Bishops? Must 
we have so many small dioceses and so 
many weak missionary districts when 
modern methods of transportation have 
made larger jurisdictions feasible? Is 
a Bishop of our Church so lacking in 
ability or apostolic zeal or some other 
quality that he cannot accomplish as 
much as a Roman Catholic or a Meth- 
odist Bishop? Are we suffering from 
an apostolic obsession?” 

He urges that small dioceses be 
merged with larger ones and the num- 
ber of Assistant Bishops cut down. It 
does not please him to think that the 
Episcopal Church “may be suffering 
because of a surplus of Bishops, just 

SurpLus: Last week Episcopalians wipe wor.>p @5 Some of the Central and South 
talked about Bishops in general. The The Rev. Dr. J. Wilson Sut- American armies are said to suffer 
Living Church, high church weekly, ton: He’s Staying at Trinity from a surplus of Generals.”’ 
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EVERY WHISKER WILTED YOUR SKIN CONDITIONED COOL SHAVE, COOL FACE 
No whiskers are tough to Ingram’s! It Ingram’s prepares your face before you Ingram’s brings a bracing coolness to 
softens them down to,the skin line, gives you shave. Tones and smooths the skin, and makes your shaves. It banishes sting and smarting; 
a clean shave in a quick once-over. the razor glide with never a skip or jump. protects against rawness. No lotion necessary. 


Ingram’s Shaving Cream has in it three special ingredients, put 


T 7 T SHAY 
there especially to do these three helpful things for shavers— RY THE WORLD'S COOLEST SHAVE 





Ist, to wilt whiskers quicker, and more thoroughly. 2nd, to 
prepare the skin for easy, scuffless shaving. 3rd, to cool the 
shave and put an end to after-shaving irritation. 

Because it gives you extra help in shaving, Ingram’s gives you 
¢xtraordinary comfort. And it’s concentrated, to make shav- 
ing cost less. Three months of cool shaves in each tube or jar. 


INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM [Een 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. K-105 

110 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 
I'll gladly try Ingram’s for 10 
days. Send me sample tube, free. 
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For a delightful winter of mellow warmth 
come NOW to this VALLEY OF THE SUN. Here in 
Phoenix, Mesa, Wickenburg, Chandler, Glendale, 
Tempe and Buckeye are cosmopolitan and resort 
hotels—desert inns—dude ranches—bungalows— 
apartments—luxurious homes—reasonable living 
costs—five all-grass, sporty golf courses—riding— 
horse shows—polo—rodeos—motoring—excellent 
schools—smart shops—date palms—orange and 
grapefruit groves—fresh fruits and vegetables— 
flowers bloom all winter—lawns and trees are green. 

We shall be delighted to meet you, if sched- 
ule is furnished us. It will be a pleasure to assist in 
every possible way in getting you comfortably located. 


arn, 
ml 


Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. 


_./Plhoenix 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
317-A Calle del Sol 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 


Name 


Address 
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Saneneeeaty RYE LY WWg 
; Unto Thee | Grant & 
a New Life 


F someone were to formally present 

you with a document granting you 
a new /ife—new start—would you ac- 
cept? course you would. Yet, while 
searching the world at large for new op- 
portunities you have neglected the great- 
est inheritance you possess for achieve- 
ment. You need no X-ray to reveal that 
there is some force within you—some- 
thing that occasionally does the right 
thing at the right time. A kernel of corn 
always brings forth corn, not rye. Why? 
Because it is governed by natural laws. 
Is it worth an hour of your time once a 
week to master the equally dependable 
laws of self and begin life anew? 


This Sealed Book—F REE 


Tue Rosicrucians have cherished for 
centuries the method and knowledge 
which makes this possible. You may 
share their unusual facts about life. Send 
for the free, sealed book of fascinating 
particulars. Address Scribe D. B. W. 
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THE ROSICRUCIANS 
AMORC 
SAN JosE, CALIF. 
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* 

The Rosicrucians are NOT 
@ religious organization. 










SAIL—“ONE CLASS” Run-of-the-Ship 
The Modern Way To Europe 


The entire ship is yours when you sail on 
the modern Westerniand and Penniand— 
travel bargains of trans-Atlantic travel. 
Cuisine, Service and Accommodations all 
strive to make your crossing the trip of 
trips — (many are going to the Winter 
Sports Olympics) get complete details. See 
your local Agent or write for Booklet N. 


Sailing Every Two Weeks 
One Class—Tourist Class 


~* ROUND TRIP ‘207 saan 
“ SOUTHAMPTON 214 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
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HAUPTMANN: 16 Jersey Justices 
Turn Thumbs Down on Appeal 


One morning last week, 40 persons, 
most of them reporters, dashed for 
seats in a New Jersey State House 
courtroom at Trenton. In filed the 
State Court of Errors and Appeals— 
composed, unlike any other in the 
country, of six lay judges as well as the 
State Chancellor and nine Supreme 
Court Justices. 

“No. 1 on the calendar,” called Chan- 
cellor Luther A. Campbell. 

Tension gave way to bored relax- 
ation. The court was taking up its 
cases in numerical order. 

For almost an hour, the Chancellor 
and Chief Justice Thomas J. Brogan 
read the names of cases, and the other 
Justices registered their decisions. 
Then: “Number 99.” Reporters half- 
rose from their chairs. 

“Mr. Justice Parker has the opinion.” 

Justice Charles W. Parker looked at 
his desk. “It leads to affirmation, and 
I so vote.” 

The reporters scrambled from the 
courtroom. Bruno Richard Hauptmann 
had lost his appeal to set aside his con- 
viction of the Lindbergh baby’s murder. 

In a 45-page opinion, not read in 
court, the Justices unanimously turned 
down Hauptmann’s sixteen allegations 
of error. To almost all, they gave a 
legalistic answer: Hauptmann couldn’t 
appeal on this point or that, because 
during his trial his lawyers had failed 
to make an objection. 

Yet the court left no doubt that, re- 
gardless of this technicality (outlawed 
in many other States’ murder appeals), 
its answer would have been the same. 

Hauptmann’s lawyers had argued 
that ‘the verdict was against the 
weight of the evidence.” 


The court, reviewing evidence and 
testimony bit by bit, replied: “Our con- 
clusion is that the verdict is not only 
not contrary to the weight of the evi- 
dence, but one to which the evidence 
inescapably led ... From three differ- 
ent and, in the main, unrelated sources, 
the proofs point unerringly to guilt, 
viz: (a) Possession and use of the 
ransom money; (b) the handwriting of 
the ransom notes; and (c) the wood 
used in the construction of the ladder.” 


Two miles away from the. court Lloyd 
Fisher, chief Hauptmann counsel, was 
leaving the death-house when he heard 
the news. Returning to Cell No. 9, he 
told Hauptmann his slim chances of 
escaping the electric chair lay in an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, discovery of new evi- 
dence leading to a new trial, or a par- 
don by a board composed of the Gov- 
ernor and the same Justices who had 
just turned down his appeal. 


The former German machine-gunner 
swallowed hard, thought of his tenth 
wedding anniversary next day, then 
made his only comment: 

“Won't this be a terrible anniversary 
present for my Annie?” 


——— 





KEYSTONE 
Melvin Purvis: A More Ef- 
fective G-Man Than Witness 
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Justice Charles W. Parker: The 
Opinion Led to Affirmation 





Bruno Richard Hauptmann: His 
Attorney Broke the Bad News 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Mad Kentucky 
Kidnaper’s Relatives Go Free 


Last week in Louisville, one year 
after Thomas H. Robinson Jr. kidnaped 
Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, his wife and 
father entered court for Kentucky’s 
first Lindbergh Law trial. Because the 
jnsane kidnaper’s wife delivered the 
$50,000 ransom which freed Mrs. Stoll 
from an Indianapolis hideout, the Stolls 
accused Mrs. Robinson Jr. of complic- 
ity; Robinson Sr. they named as inter- 
mediary. Melvin Purvis, Dillinger-get- 
ting former G-man, called at defense 
demand, added little to the story of the 
vain hunt for the kidnaper. But from 
other witnesses, the defense secured im- 
portant admissions: The Stolls had 
asked Robinson Sr. to help; they had 
sent Mrs. Robinson to Indianapolis. 
Sunday the jury acquitted the pair. “I 
don’t think I shall ever be this happy 
again,” wept the kidnaper’s pretty wife. 
The victim’s husband commented: “We 
did our best to see that justice was 
done, and we do not think it was done.” 


RuLeD: By Judge Sir Charles Alan 


Bennett of Chancery Court in London | 


that loose-leaf books are inadmissible 
as evidence. Sir Charles decided: ‘‘What 
is tendered consists of a number of 


ers in such a physical condition that 
anybody could remove a number of 
leaves and substitute others. They are 
not books within the meaning of the 
Companies Act.” The decision threw 
the Stationers Association and thous- 
ands of offices into confusion. In Brit- 
ain, as in the United States, most 
modern business offices keep their rec- 
ords in loose-leaf books. 


IssuED: By the Supreme Court of the 
United States, more than 350 orders on 
cases appealed during the Summer. 
The court agreed to review AAA proc- 
essing tax and TVA cases. It ac- 
cepted a suit challenging the Johnson 
Act, a New Deal law forbidden Fed- 
eral courts to issue injunctions in utili- 
ty rate cases. Postponing argument in 
one Bankhead Cotton Control Act 
case, it permitted Georgia, as a cotton- 
grower, to file an original suit attack- 
ing the act’s constitutionality. The 
court also agreed to review a decision 
forcing heirs of John T. Dorrance, 
Campbell Soup manufacturer, to pay 
inheritance taxes in both New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. It accepted cases 
questioning the validity of New York’s 
milk price law, Louisiana’s Long- 
sponsored newspaper tax, and Federal 
and Ohio laws regulating the sale of 
prison-made goods. It denied review of 
the Roosevelt Economy act. 

The court refused to reconsider last 
term’s adverse decisions in the Frazier- 
Lemke farm-mortgage moratorium 
case and in that of Angelo Herndon, 
Negro Communist appealing from a 
Georgia chain-gang sentence. _And it 
turned down Tom Mooney’s appeal to 
have his current hearing taken away 
from California courts. 











‘To the parents of a 
child who ts 


GOING AWAY TO SCHOOL 


Ane YOU uncertain 
about the proper school 
for yoursonordaughter? 
Would you like help on 


| the important task of 
loose leaves fastened between two cov- | 


finding a place that fits 
your needs? 

For your assistance, 
in the pages of Redbook 
Magazine you will find 
a Directory of leading 
schools, and an offer of 
personal, unbiased rec-. 
ommendations on request to our De- 
partment of Education. 

You are invited to take advantage 
of the close personal knowledge we 
have of many schools and colleges, 
their equipment, educational ideals, 
and reputation. 


By writing below the facts which 
tell us your particular needs, you will 
receive without cost or obligation the 
written suggestions of the Director of 
Redbook’s School Advisory Service. 
The coupon is for your convenience, 
if you prefer. 


REDBOOK’S 
School Advisory Service 


eee keaHe Kee ee eH eee ee ee 
THE DIRECTOR, Department of Education, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 


York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3-g600. 


Please send me information and catalogues about board- 


ing schools— 
For a Boy, aged 


Health 


Religious affiliations 
Location desired 


GRRNS GHRIEND oc. 65 0c 0'0. 80009 60004 (seus easenses betedes 


Fee (Approximate fee for board and tuition for school 


year) $ 


N. W.-7 


(School fees range from $500 to $2,500 per year according 
to location and advantages.) 
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We are more than enthusiastic 
. «+ I wish to reserve the cabins 
for next year without fail . . . lots of food 
and a well stocked bar... many interesting 
people . . . my compliments to the Arnold 
Bernstein Line... cabins are unusually 
good ... best by far that I ever had...a 
lady told me that after having crossed the 
ocean fifteen times she never enjoyed it so 
much as on this liner .... many peop 
very well-off just take the trip and 
come back with the same 
steamer . «- 



















(NOTE: These are 
real comments of 
actual passengers, 
taken word for 
word from letters 
which they have 
written to this line.) 
Write for illustrat- 





Wears like Iron 
\, waterproo 
), fireproof 
'f~ resilient 
>  dust- 
less 


A composition material easily applied in 
lastic form over practically any kind of 
oundation. Laid about °s inch thick. 
A continuous smooth sanitary surface easily 
kept clean. 

Ideal floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theatre, Hotel, Factory, Office, Hospital, 
Recreation Room, Bar oom, Church, 
School—wherever an attractive floor is de- 
sired. Several practical colors. Full in- 
formation and sample free upon request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 


86 Halstead Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
A success for 25 years. 


















GENUINE WHALEBONE HAIR BRUSH 
An Unusual Value at $1.50 
A Durable Brush to make your hair lustrous, glamorous 
and healthy. Natural colored whalebone. 
Send this Ad and $1.50 to 
ZAN HAIR STORE 


535 W. 8th ST. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ESTB. 1908 

















| EXTRA DOLLARS | 
FOR YOU | 


A gentleman in California makes 
$75.00 a month. A lady in Massa- 
chusetts earns $15.00 a week. These 
are extra spare time dollars. You 
ean do the same thing. If you would 
like to know how to earn a good in- 
come in your spare time, write on 
a postcard, “How can I earn extra | 
money?” and mail it to 


Representatives’ Department, 


NEWS-WEEK INC. 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















TRANSITION 





Born: To John D. Rockefeller Il 
and the former Blanche F. Hooker, a 
daughter, Sandra Ferry Rockefeller, in 
New York. 


BrrtTupay: Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, First Lady, 51, Oct. 11. As usual, 
she limited the number of candles on 
her cake to 21. 


Witlie Hoppe, billiards’ boy wonder 
in 1898 and for years the world’s No. 1 
cue artist, 48, Oct. 11. He spent the 
day playing an exhibition match in 
New York. 


James Ramsay MacDonald, twice 
British Prime Minister, 69, Oct. 12. 
He is still keeping his “papers of en- 
listment in the army of peace.” 

MarrRiED: Prince Juan de Bourbon, 
22, youngest son and heir presumptive 
of former King Alfonso XIII of Spain, 
and his cousin, Princess Maria de la Es- 
peranza de Bourbon-Siciles, 21, on Co- 
lumbus Day, in Rome. 


Lawrence W. (Chip) Robert Jr., re- 
cently divorced Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Evelyn Walker, of 
Washington and New York, at the Cax- 
ton Hall Register Office, in London. 


Mrs. Nina Gore Vidal, recently di- 
vorced daughter of Senator Thomas P. 
Gore of Oklahoma, and Hugh D. Au- 
chincloss, Washington investment bro- 
ker, in Washington. 


Blanche Sweet, 39, stage and silent- 
film star, and Raymond Hackett, 33, 
actor, in a “little quiet wedding” wit- 
nessed by Dorothy Gish and Jack Ray- 
mond, actors, in Greenwich, Conn. 


Sally Blane, screen actress and sister 
of Loretta Young, and Norman Foster, 
screen star and former husband of 
Claudette Colbert, in Hollywood. 


“Little Winifred” Bushnell (profes- 
sionally, Anne Sutton), 39 inches tall, 
and George Frank Campbell, normal- 
sized vaudevillian, in Black Lick, Pa. 


Joan Crawford, screen star who gave 
her age as 26, and Franchot Tone, 30, 
screen star son of Frank J. Tone, Car- 
borundum Company president and re- 
cent winner of the Electro-Chemical 
Society’s International Medal, in Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. Their marriage had 
been rumored ever since Miss Crawford 
divorced Douglas Fairbanks Jr. in May, 
1933. But for three days after the 
wedding last Friday the Tones man- 
aged to keep it secret. 


DivorceD: John Barrymore, 53, Great 
Lover of stage and screen, by his third 
wife, Dolores Costello, 31, stage and 
screen actress, in Los Angeles. Miss 
Costello, in an _ uncontested _ suit, 
dropped accusations of intemperance, 
profanity and cruelty, and charged 
only desertion. A year ago Barrymore 
telephoned her to say “Goodbye and 
good luck.” Last week he was cruising 
alone off Florida in his yacht, Infanta. 
Miss Costello, who last appeared in the 
movies in 1931, announced she had 


signed up with Selznick Internationa] 
Pictures (see page 31) to play Dear- 
est in “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Elaine 
(Ariel Barrie) Jacobs, who last month 
followed Barrymore half way across 
the continent, declared herself “not par- 
ticularly interested” in the divorce. 


Grace B. Levine by Charles A. Levine, 
former millionaire junkman and first 
transatlantic air passenger (with Clar- 
ence Chamberlin in 1927), in Carson 
City, Nev. Judge Clark J. Guild, who 
granted him his divorce, married him 
a few minutes later to Mrs. Della 
Berne, Reno widow. 


Leon Geer, by Vaughn de Leath 
(Leonore von der Leath), reputedly the 
first woman ever to sing over the radio, 
on grounds of desertion, in Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


James Rennie, actor, by Dorothy 
Elizabeth Gish Rennie, stage and screen 
star, in Bridgeport, Conn., on charges 
of extreme cruelty. Miss Gish legally 
resumed her maiden name. 


ARRIVED: Mme. Romola Nijinsky, bi- 
ographer and wife of Vaslav Nijinsky, 
former Russian ballet dancer (see page 
25), in New York, from Europe. She 
hoped that Dr. Alfred Adler, Viennese 
psychoanalyst, would soon cure her 
husband of insanity, which has con- 
fined him to Swiss sanatoriums for the 
past fifteen years. 


Dr. Albert Einstein at the Pupin Lab- 
oratory on Columbia University’s cam- 
pus, to inspect an instrument for meas- 
uring the velocity of neutrons. He left 
before many students had caught a 
glimpse of him. 


Constance Morrow, sister of Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. She will appear there under her 
stage name, Constance Reeves, in a 
Civic Players’ production of “Noah.” 


John D. Rockefeller Sr., from Golf 
House, his Lakewood, N. J., Summer 
home, in Casements, his Ormond Beach, 
Fla., Winter home. The 96-year-old 
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Dolores Costello: She Boiled Her 
Charges Down to _ Desertion 
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INTERNATIONAL 
John D. Rockefeller: In Winter 
He and the Birds Go South 


oil king. and philanthropist headed 
south dressed in a Winter coat, silk 
scarf, gray cap, earmuffs, and goggles. 
But his niece—Mrs. Frances Evans— 
his valet, his secretary, and the twelve 
servants who shielded him from re- 
porters aboard his private car, all man- 
aged to forget things. From Florida 
Mrs. Evans telegraphed for a package 
of sheets, an umbrella, a number of 
Northern plants, and several additional 
servants, left behind at Golf House. 
ee# 2 

Happity LANDED: Gov. Alfred M. Lan- 
don of Kansas and Gov. Ernest W. Mar- 
land of Oklahoma. Both attended a 
horse show in Bartlesville, Okla. There 
a mutual friend—Frank Phillips, Okla- 
homa oil man—offered them his 
cabin plane for return to their respec- 
tive capitals. With one Governor 
aboard the pilot headed for Topeka, 
Kan. Phillips hurriedly radiophoned 
the pilot: “Where are you going with 
my Governor?” “I’m taking him back 
to work.” “Well,” said the oil man, 
“you'll be a long time getting to 
Oklahoma City in that direction... 
you’ve got Ernest Marland, not Alf 
Landon.” 

APPROVED: By Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
the former President’s widow, a plan 
to transform the old Coolidge home—a 
duplex at 21 Massasoit St., Northamp- 
ton, Mass.—into a gift shop and tea- 
room. The house, which the former 
First Family occupied from the time 
Mr. Coolidge entered public life until 
after his Presidency, will include Cool- 
idge memorabilia and furniture loaned 
by Mrs. Coolidge. 

Rerusep: By Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, 
mother of the late Senator Bronson M. 
Cutting of New Mexico, the $10,000 ap- 
propriation usually made by the Senate 
to the next of kin of dead Senators. 
Newspapers informed Mrs. Cutting of 
the possibility of the gift. She wrote 
Vice President Garner: “In view of the 
circumstances in which I find myself, 
I would not be justified in accepting 
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such an appropriation from the tax- 
payers’ money.” Cutting left $4,000,- 


000 to friends but no money to his in- iL al 


dependently wealthy mother. 
Diep: Francis Wilson, 81, actor and 
author, of a heart attack, in New York. 
Wilson early discouraged his Quaker 
parents by running away to join a 
group of minstrels. From then on he 
followed the stage. As an actor he was 
best known for his creation of the 
character, Cadeaux, in the comic opera, 
“Erminie”; as an author, for his bi- 
ographies of other actors. But he made 
his greatest contribution to the theatre 
twenty years ago when he founded Ac- 
tors Equity Association, now one of the 
strongest branches of the A.F. of L. 


Other Deaths: Sir John Cunningham 
McLennan, 68, director of the Universi- 
ty of Toronto’s physical laboratory from 
1904 to 1932, and the first scientist to 
liquefy helium by a practicable process 
... Elgood C. Lufkin, 71, former presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
Texas Company, and vice chairman of 
the Petroleum War Service Board... 
Dr. William E. Geyer, 87, internationally 
known color chemist and last surviv- 
ing member of Stevens Institute of 
Technology’s original faculty. 


Sick List: Howard Thurston, 66, vet- 
eran magician (left side paralyzed by 
cerebral hemorrhage): recovering at a 
Charleston, W. Va., hospital. 


Leon Trotsky, Russian exile (hospi- 
talized for tuberculosis treatment): 
will leave his Oslo, Norway hospital 
after one more week. 


Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, (pneu- 
monia): recovering at Hotel National, 
Moscow. 








AMATEURS: Country’s Hopefuls 
Clutter UP N. Y. Relief Rolls 


“Duncan’s the name. Jewell Dun- 
can. Hitch-hiked up here to New York 
last July to get on Major Bowes ama- 
teur show. Boy, you said it! I hate 
this town. I’ll sure be glad to get back 
to Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


“Yeah, I been on relief ever since I 
got here. Lost all my clothes hopping 
a freight. Didn’t have a thing. Of 
course, the government would send me 
back home. But I don’t want to 
cost ’em more than I have to. 


“They been darned nice—the relief 
people. Got me a room, and all. But 
it’s still bad—I mean bad. The other 
night I just paced up and down my 
room, looking at the window. Only four 
stories up. But that would end it. 

“I’m not discouraged exactly. I 
know I got a fine tenor-baritone. I 
used to lead the choir of the Boston 
Avenue Methodist Church—the best in 
Tulsa. But here in New York I just 
couldn’t get my voice across. 


“Too many others, I guess. There 





THIS FALL 


to take a trip in the autumn 
or winter! For the West is 
more glorious than ever 
at this time of year. The 
weather's wonderful, the air 
like sparkling Burgundy, 
the color more riotous 
than ever. 


Spend a week or two. 


on a Dude Ranch in South- 
ern Arizona... visit fashion- 
able Palm Springs .. New 
Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia will be a tonic that 
will get you in shape for 
arduous months ahead. 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS —FAST SCHEDULES 
LOW FARES FOR CAREFULPURSES 


Enroute are matchless Grand 
Canyon, and the famous 
Indian -detours. 


@ There'll be more of those delight- 
ful all-expense winter Western Tours 
—and special Phoenix Pullmans 
again on The Chief. 

W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 


951 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Send picture books and folders about fares 


from to 





Name 





Address 
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What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Durinc the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin N.W.12 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 

















Residential Hotel 
SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 
Daily $3.50 and up 


TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 
Daily $6 and up 
Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50 St. 


NEW YORK CITY 





NCE 


Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 
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POSTAL LIFE'S 


ff 2» POLICY 


Only POSTAL LIFE of NEW YORK gives 
you an insurance value like this, for Postal sells direct 
and has NO AGENTS. That is why Postal’s low pre- 
mium of only $1 a month buys $1,194 ofinsurance at 
age 21; $1,086 at age 25; $948 at age 30; $813 at age 
35, etc.; all ages, 21 to 45, men and women. Send coupon 
to find out amount at your age. 

Real “Old Line’? LEGAL RESERVE life insurance 

that offers you lifetime protection with cash -loan values 
and standard provisions and benefits printed in the policy 
and guaranteed. This 30-year-old safe company, operating 
under the New York State insurance laws, has paid out 
over $42,000,000 to policy holders and their families. Mail 
coupon today. No obligation. 
— —— 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.—C. H. Jackson, Pres, 
Dept. R. D.27, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please mail! details of your $1.00 policy. 
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was a long line waiting for auditions— 
mostly colored boys from the South. 
Major Bowes wasn’t there, but there 
were some men in the control room lis- 
tening and taking notes. My numbers 
went off fine. I sang ‘Dancing on My 
Heart,’ and ‘I Want the Moon.’ They 
said they’d let me know if they could 
use me. That was a couple of months 
ago. 

“T could wait, but I got a wife. Here’s 
her picture. You're telling me? Here’s 
a photo of our daughter—hears a song 
just once over the radio and sings it 
perfect. And only 11 years old. 


“Me? I’m going on 29. Got mar- 
ried when I was 17—still in school. 
We lived on the family a little while. 
Then I joined the army. I got out in 
’*30—just when people begun firing in- 
stead of hiring. Haven’t done much of 
anything since—except sing for: noth- 
ing. That’s why I come to New York.” 

Last Monday, Jewell Duncan began 
thumbing his way back home—“‘to 
start at the bottom.” Relief officials 
hope he will dump cold water on other 
radio aspirations. 
similarly disappointed amateurs ap- 
plied for food and lodging at New York 
City relief stations last month, welfare 











RADIO CHECK LIST 
OCT. 19-25 





indicate 
Hours 
Moun- 
Time. 


Light - face figures 

A.M. Black figures P.M. 
given in Eastern, Central, 
tain, and Pacific Standard 

SAT. (19th): Notre Dame-Pittsburgh: Ted 

Husing describes the game at South Bend, 

Ind. College songs fill first 15 minutes of 

the broadcast. 2:45 E.T.; 1:45 C.T.; 12:45 

mees 253665 F.F.. Cee, 

Carborundum Band: From Niagara Falls 

for the tenth year Francis Bowman tells 

Indian legends ard Edward d’Anna con- 

ducts his 50-piece band. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 

C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. CBS. 

“We Americans”: Walter B. Pitkin, au- 

thor of “Life Begins at Forty,” begins a 

series of interviews. First program comes 

from Kansas City where he questions 
stock-raisers at the American Royal Show 

8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T. 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. 

CBS. 

(20th): “Matt Clemens”: The homespun 
hero of a dialect serial by Homer Croy de- 
ploys his homely wisdom about the myth- 
ical village of Willow Heights. 11:00 E.T.; 
10:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

MON, (21st): “American Education Forum”: 
Dr. Willard S. Elsbree of Columbia Univer- 
sity starts the series with ‘Academic 
Freedom: How Far Can It Be Extended?” 
2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

“School of the Air’: The classroom series 
begins its sixth year with dramatizations 
of American history. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 
12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. CBS, 

Sir Norman Angell: In New York, the for- 
mer British M.P. discusses the question: 
“What Must We Pay for Peace?” 10:00 
E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC 
—W JZ. 


TUES, (22nd): 


SUN, 


Vienna Philharmonic: From 
Austria, Oswald Kabasta conducts a pro- 
gram including Mozart's “D-Major Sym- 
phony,” Schubert’s ‘‘Lieder,’’ and Bee- 
thoven's ‘“‘Leonore Overture No. 3.” 2:30 
E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

WED, (23rd): Will H. Hays: The movie indus- 
try’s own censor proclaims “‘The New Era 
in Motion Pictures."’ 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 
8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


THURS. (24th): Beethoven: Frank Black’s or- 
chestra plays the “Seventh Symphony” and 
the “Egmont Overture.” 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 
C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI. (25th): “Labor Forum’: The Workers 
Education Bureau sponsors informal con- 
versations on labor problems in various in- 
dustries 6:45 E.T.; 5:45 C.T.; 4:45 M.T.; 
3:45 P.T. CBS. 


After some 1,200. 
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executives asked the city’s leading 
amateur show directors to discourage 
“needy out-of-towners .. . taxing our 
already over-taxed facilities.” 

But last week, the flow continued un- 
abated. The Emergency Relief Bureau 
received one large-scale application— 
from an entire brass band. 

Most of the hard-up hopefuls have 
their hearts set on the Major Bowes 
Sunday night hour on NBC. Bowes 
frankly admits odds weigh heavily 
against success. Of the 600 amateurs 
who try out each week, he uses an 
average Of 18 for a single broadcast. 
Of these, only one or two win stage or 
radio contracts. 

“J announce at every weekly program 
that only local residents (of greater 
New York) are eligible,” Major Bowes 
points out. 

Other leading amateur tamers also 
try to pick only local residents. But they 
explain they can’t prevent audition can- 
didates from establishing residence in 
New York—even though it be at one of 
the relief stations. 














SCIENCE 


PHYSICIANS: Doctor-Author 
Warns of the Medical Racket 








In 1898, American medical schools 
graduated about 5,000 students. In 
their lifetime these men watched swift, 
revolutionary changes in medicine: The 
number of general practitioners de- 
clined markedly and the _ specialist 
bloomed, hospitals metamorphosed in 
the mass mind from slaughter houses 
to healing centers, psychiatry became a 
by-word, endocrinology made startling 
strides and diet became a science in its 
own name. 


This complete rewriting of all medi- 
cal rules left some doctors wealthy and 
respected, others poor—and vitupera- 
tive. It left Dr. Samuel A. Tannen- 
baum, New York psychotherapeutist, 
dubious. So he sat down in his West 
End Avenue home and told all his 
doubts to Paul Maerker Branden, well- 
known ghost writer and collaborator. 
This week Coward McCann published 
their tale, “The Patient’s Dilemma.” 


Dr. Tannenbaum—37 years after his 
graduation from the Columbia Univer- 
sity College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons—finds medicine a sorry mess that 
“gradually is becoming a_ personal 
racket.” Like practically every medi- 
cal society in the country, he casti- 
gates fee-splitting—the practice of 
some doctors of collecting from con- 
Sultants, from surgeons who cut into 
their patients, and from X-ray and 
chemical-analysis laboratories. 


He picks the appendix as surgery’s 
greatest gold mine, and the sphygmo- 
manometer—blood pressure measuring 
apparatus—as the general practition- 
er’s best money maker. 

He shivers at doctors’ practice of 
calling in consultants—at $15 to $100 
& visit—and generally derides the value 
of such consultations. The patient does 


not know, Dr. Tannenbaum writes, 
“that it is a phenomenon of the great- 
est rarity for the consultant to dis- 
agree with the attending physician... 


“Possibly he may discover that the 
patient is being treated for a non- 
existent condition. Assuming that the 
treatment is not doing the patient any 
harm ... a problem of ethics now 
arises: What should the consultant do? 
- . - Usually the... way out... is 
... to permit treatment along the origi- 
nal lines ...If... treatment will prove 
harmful . . . he apprises the doctor of 
that fact—confidentially and with 
proper tact...” 


Bioop Pressure: “Since high blood 
pressure has become a popular buga- 
boo ... every physician has equipped 
himself with a sphygmomanometer... 
This was done not because the deter- 
mination of the actual blood pressure 
is a matter of great consequence—or of 
any consequence at all in most cases— 
but merely for the psychological ef- 
ae 


“Few laymen are aware that the 
range of blood pressure varies during 
different hours of the day, depending 
upon whether the patient has eaten a 
heavy meal . - indulged in coffee, 
tobacco, or alcohol...” 


APpPENDICITIS: “Next to gastric ulcer, 
chronic appendicitis is the favorite 
diagnosis with many doctors. When- 
ever patients complain ... of attacks 
of plain old-fashioned bellyache, or of 
persistent constipation, they may rest 
assured that few medicos will refrain 
from accusing the lowly appendix . 

A staggering percentage of normal 
appendixes are extirpated annually.” 


AsTHMA: “The vast majority of 
asthma cases... are incurable... 
[Yet] the knowledge that different sub- 
stances [dust, pollen, hair, fuzz, etc.] 
are responsible for these attacks has 
brought on a new type of specialist: 
The physician who makes ... from 
20 to 40 [tests] ... for the purpose of 
determining the particular substance 
which is poisoning the patient . 
Despite all the trouble and expense, 
they rarely lead to anything of value— 
at least for the patient.” 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s book is sure to 
bring a howl from that group of doc- 
tors who never split a fee, sold a book 
of liquor prescriptions, or prescribed 
an operation unless they felt it im- 
perative. 


MEDICINE: Paralysis, Dirty 
Dishes, and Uncontrolled Birth 


Last June the United States Public 
Health Service dispatched Dr. Alexan- 
der P. Gilliam, stocky, athletic young 
field worker, to Greensboro, N. C.—to 
answer the biggest question medicine 
was likely to face in 1935: Precisely 
how efficient was the infantile paralysis 
preventive vaccine developed by Dr. 
Maurice Brodie of the New York City 
Health Department? 

Greensboro, Gilliam figured, would be 
directly in the path of the fearsome 
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Leather 
Jacket 


It only takes a 
glance at this 
smartly styled 
garment to know 
why it brought 
more orders than 
any other’ coat 
we've shown ... Sport back. Deep, 
roomy pockets. Generous length. 
Fine tailoring and trimming. Elect 
yourself the best-dressed man on 
green or field or in the stands by 
getting yourself a BLOCK-BILT 
Leather Coat today! 
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Most all men’s stores stock—or 
can quickly obtain—this styleful 
BLOCK-BILT coat. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, send his name 
with your measure and remittance 
to 
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“How do I get 


my Start 
as a Writer?” 


----+ Here’s the Answer ---- 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; 
there is no reason to think you can’t write 
until you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if 
your first attempts are rejected. That happens 
to the best authors, even to those who have 
“arrived.”” Remember, too, there is no age 
limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous 
success has come to both young and old 
writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer 
way than to get busy and write. Gain expe- 
rience, the “know how.” Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word- 
buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in 
your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring 
Lardner, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy-desk. And 
the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages 
to develop their writing talent . . . helping 
them gain their first checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Ad Man and Author at 22 


“Took the N.1.A. course at the 
unripe age of eighteen. Today 


at the slightly riper age of 
twenty-two am editor of Ad- 
—— monthly newspaper of the 
ssociation of Advertis sing Men 
a New York and have just sold 
a story to Famous Detective 
Cases for $185. So as an ad man 
and author permit me to say, ‘If 
you want to write ad copy or 
fiction, a N.L A.’ 
Joseph G. Csida, Jr., 3063 Wil- 





Geaeheblon Rd., Bronx, N. Y. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a 
training school for writers. Here your talent 
grows under the supervision of seasoned critics 

. newspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
pl aced on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to 
study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach 
you to express yourself in your own natural 
style. You work in your own home on your own 
time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type 
assignments as though you worked on a large 
metropolitan daily. Your stories are then re- 
turned to us and we put them under the micro- 
scope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sug- 
gestions are made. Soon you discover you are 
getting the “feel” of it, that professional touch. 
You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can 
see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never 
knows the real reason for the rejection; they 
have no time to waste giving constructive crit- 
icism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong 
and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test 
which tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute ob- 
servation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail the cou- 
pon below and see what our editors think about you. 
pa et Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 

ew 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA “| 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- | 
7 for profit as promised in News-Week, October 


oe. ket 
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epidemic sweeping Raleigh, 82 miles 
away. He made a list of 600 of the 
town’s children and checked off every 
other name. The odds got the pro- 
tective vaccine and the evens got none. 
Then the doctor sat down to wait. If 
the epidemic arrived on schedule and 
the vaccinated children went untouched 
while unprotected youngsters grew 
feverish and contorted, medicine would 
have its answer. 

Fortunately for Greensboro, unfor- 
tunately for science, the epidemic swept 
toward the north—missing the experi- 
ment area completely. Gilliam returned 
to Washington with little information. 

At the meeting of the 63-year-old 
American Public Health Association in 
Milwaukee last week competent disease 
fighters dragged out the question for 
further examination. 


VACCINES: In making his vaccine, 
Dr. Brodie shoots live infantile paralysis 
virus into the brains of rhesus monkeys. 
When the simians develop full-blown 
cases, he rips out their diseased spinal 
cords and grinds them up in a formalin 
solution that kills the virus. This soup 
makes the base of the vaccine. 

Almost coincident with the announce- 
ment of Brodie’s vaccine, Dr. John A. 
Kolmer of Temple Medical School, 
Philadelphia, announced a preventive of 
his own. In his vaccine, a solution of 
sodium ricinoleate lessens the potency 
of live virus. He theorized that the at- 
tenuated virus would spur the human 
body to build protective units which 
would fight off any invasion of full- 
strength virus. 

Last week’s health congress appoint- 
ed two men to look into the vaccine 
makers’ claims. They were Dr. J. P. 
Leake, Senior Surgeon of the United 
States Public Health Service and its 
greatest disease fighter, and Dr. Thom- 
as M. Rivers of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute. Critically they examined figures: 
Between 10,000 and 12,000 people had 
taken Kolmer’s vaccine; 8,000 took 
Brodie’s. None of the Brodie group 
came down with paralysis after the in- 
jection; there were eight casualties in 
the Kolmer group. 

Dr. Rivers spoke sharply about the 
attenuated-virus vaccine: “Information 
in my hands about the time and cir- 
cumstances of these eight cases makes 
it imperative that Dr. Kolmer show his 
vaccine is absolutely safe.’”’ The doc- 
tors considered it dangerous. 

The pair gave Brodie’s vaccine a 
clean bill of health, but believed it too 
soon to label the preventive flawless. 
When 100,000 people have taken the 
vaccine shots with favorable results, 
Brodie may then take his place in 
medicine’s hall of fame—along with 
such men as Jenner, Koch and Pasteur. 


DISHWASHING: For a year Dr. James 
G. Cumming, chief of the Public Health 
Service’s Bureau of Preventable Dis- 
eases, and brother of the Surgeon 
General, studied dirty dishes, knives 
and forks. At the Milwaukee meeting 
last week, he reported on specimens col- 
lected in 46 unnamed, unlocated restau- 
rants. 

On the hundreds of “thoroughly 
washed” exhibits studied, he found any- 





oe 


where from 50,000 to 100,000 live ang 
kicking microbes. Some of the dis- 
eases they represented: scarlet fever, 
pneumonia, influenza, measles, tubercu- 
losis. Dr. Cumming immediately start- 
ed a search for a simple, inexpensive 
means of dishwashing that would de- 
stroy the bacteria. 

For restaurants and homes that have 
dishwashing machines he suggested aq 
chlorine solution rinse. For those using 
hand-washing he suggested a three- 
step method: a rinse to dislodge food 
particles, a soap scrubbing in chlorin- 
ated water, and a chlorinated water 
rinse. Dishes and cutlery that passed 
this regimen came out with only two 
surviving bacteria each. Such wash- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. John A. Kolmer: He Must 


Prove His Vaccine Safe 


ing, he believes, would cut down the 
30-45 per cent of America’s annual 
1,300,000 deaths traceable to respira- 
tory diseases. 


ILLEGITIMACY: Venezuela ranks first 
in the illegitimacy lists of the world’s 
nations—more than half its children. 
The United States ranks well down on 
the list—after Austria, Denmark, 
France, Japan and half-a-dozen others 
—with only 38 illegitimates per thou- 
sand live births. 

At Milwaukee last week, Dr. J. V. 
Deporte, chairman of the health asso- 
ciation’s committee on _ illegitimate 
births, frowned on these accepted fig- 
ures. He believed that for every one 
of the United States’ annual 50,000 chil- 
dren admittedly born out of wedlock, 
another unacknowledged one hoists the 
total to 100,000. 

To erase the tragic stigma that hangs 
over this huge segment of the popula- 
tion he suggested that references to 
legitimacy be expunged from all official 
birth records. “No child in America 
should be denied . . . the complete free- 
dom to pursue happiness which, in the 
words of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, is the inalienable right of all men.” 
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MUNSEY: The Life of the Man 
Many Knew but Nobody Liked 


MILLIONS; The 

Munsey. By George 

303 pages, 70,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, Index, Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $3. 

“Lonesome and frostbitten, a killer 
who wanted to be a creator, surely as 
jronic a hero as ever stalked through 
a success story.” 

This description of the cordially hated 
publisher, Frank A. Munsey, will seem 
an understatement to readers of George 
Britt’s biography. Yet the book itself 


FORTY YEARS—FrORTY 
Career of Frank A. 
Britt. 


Pt F he 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Frank A. Munsey: His Enemies Think 
His Biographer Let Him Off Easy 


falls short of the truth, according to 
newspaper veterans who saw advance 
copies. 

Britt—a soft-spoken, affable ace re- 
porter and editorial writer for The New 
York World-Telegram—never met the 
late publisher and had to unearth his 
data at second hand. 


But he presents a literal portrait of 
the cheap fiction purveyor and would- 
be newspaper man who cultivated a 
host of enemies and no friends. Life- 
long celibacy made Munsey unrespon- 
sive to women. His idea of entertaining 
acquaintances was to talk only about 
himself. 

Time after time he stalked through 
his offices and ordered the discharge of 
competent employes because they were 
fat, one-armed, or old. ‘““Newspaper men 
as a class cursed Munsey’s name while 
he lived and were glad when he died.” 


The “weary gray wolf” made—ac- 
cording to his own estimate—$40,000,- 
000 out of speculations, cheaply printed, 
cheaply written magazines, and a chain 
of grocery stores. But he killed more 
than half of the eighteen newspapers 
he bought. 

Once he set up a printing press in 
New London. Then he found he must 
give up his New York publication ad- 
dress to get the New London second- 
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class mailing privilege. ‘Move out,” 
he ordered, had the machinery shipped 
back to New York, and changed the 
building into a hotel. 

He read almost none of the stories 
submitted to the money-making maga- 
zine named for him—merely weighing 
the manuscripts in his fingers and ask- 
ing assistants if they liked the plots. 

In 1912, he backed Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Progressive Party with editorials 
and campaign contributions totaling 
$229,255. All he got out of it was a 
steady decline in circulation figures. 

Meanwhile he was enjoying “a pro- 
longed rise on the stepping stones of 
his dead newspapers.” He spent $20,- 
000,000 in unsuccessful New York ex- 
periments. His favorite purchase, The 
Herald, made him think of himself as 
America’s Lord Northcliffe. But, as 
“fewer and fewer persons read it,” he 
decided at last that a merger was the 
only way out. 

That time he was beaten at his own 
game—by a woman. His offer to buy 
The New York Tribune found Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, its owner, unresponsive. 
At a friendly dinner she induced him 
to sell his own paper instead. 

With the deal closed, she announced, 
“Now I want you to give me $100,000.” 

“What on earth for?” asked Munsey. 

“For the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine.” 

He came through with the donation. 
“That old woman is a good business- 
man,” he commented afterward. 


* 
ENCYCLOPEDIA: Five Million 
Words to Summarize Knowledge 


Edited 
5,000,- 
Press, 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
by Clarke F. Ansley. 1,949 pages, 
000 words. Columbia University 
New York. $17.50. 


Thursday of this week appears 
America’s first entirely original one- 
volume encyclopedia. Clarke F. Ansley, 
a former Iowa State professor of 
English who helped edit Webster’s Dic- 
tionary and the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, presented the idea to the Columbia 
Press in 1927. He has been working at 
it ever since. 

In an earlier century, the task would 
have been comparatively simple, he be- 
lieves: a fair-sized encyclopedia could 
have embraced “the sum of human 
knowledge .. . all the book learning of 
the minister, the physician, the lawyer, 
the teacher, the businessman, the 
scientist and the historian.” But in 
1927 the problem was to forget all the 
specialists and ransack the world for 
strictly essential names and subjects. 

It took the editor and his staff two 
years to accomplish this. They com- 
piled a mammoth card index of possible 
headings, finally whittling them down 
to a mere 52,753. These remnants they 
handed out to a corps of expert re- 
searchers who spent four years gather- 
ing and checking information. The 
editors needed two more years for re- 
writing purposes. 

Then Frank Spur of the Columbia 
Press production department’ took 
charge. His requirements for the first 
edition of the 9-pound, 12% by 9%-inch 
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Did you think 
it was nicotine? 


Cheer up, 
it’s only TAR’ 


HOW TO MAKE THE HANDKERCHIEF TEST: 
Blow cigarette smoke through a handkerchief noting tar stain 
left behind. To remove stain squeeze a half-inch of Bost 
Tooth Paste on wet toothbrush and brush spot lightly until 
it disappears. No other tooth paste will remove these stains. 


Most people labor under the delusion that 
it’s nicotine that stains a smoker’s teeth. 
But that’s a fallacy, as every chemist 
knows. Those ugly brown stains are 
caused by tar, present in all tobacco. 

Now tar is harmless enough, but it 
doesn’t improve the appearance of your 
teeth. And Bost Tooth Paste will removeit. 

Everybody’s talking about this new 
smoker’s dentifrice that a famous chemist 
has developed to remove tar stains from 
smokers’ teeth. 

Bost contains no harmful grit, no dan- 
gerous acids; only harmless emollient 
oils which dissolve tar and remove it 
from the teeth. 

Get a tube of Bost and test it at once. 
You'll be delighted with the refreshing 
flavor and especially pleased to see those 
disfiguring tar stains vanish from your 
teeth. 

Rather use Powder? ] 
Then try Bost Powder 


TAKES THE 
TAR OFF YOUR 
TEETH 


* IT’S TAR, NOT NICOTINE, 
THAT STAINS A SMOKER’S TEETH 
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volume make it sound like a literary 
Boulder Dam—25,000,000 pieces of type, 
4,200 yards of legal buckram for bind- 
ing, five freight cars of paper. 

The Press printed 30,000 copies be- 
fore publication date. To defray all ex- 
penses they eventually will have to sell 
about 100,000. - - 


First-Aip: In conveniently accessible 
form, the encyclopedia provides first- 
aid for. the. general reader all along 
the line. Scientific puzzles like rela- 
tivity rate only- elementary sketches, 
but more everyday topics—such as the 
League of Nations, football, Christmas, 
gold—inspire concise interpretations 
and historical notes. 

Julius Caesar gets more space than 
any other figure—alive, dead, or legend- 
ary. With 2,200 words, he beats his 


successor, Mussolini, by 1,200; Frank- © 


lin D. Roosevelt by 1,400; Aristotle by 
1,100; Herbert Hoover by 900; and 
Helen of Troy by two whole columns. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Felons, Their 
Guardians, and Their Reformers 


CELL 202—SING SING. 
693 pages, 170,000 words. 
hart, New York. $3. 


WE WHO ARE ABOUT TO DIE. By David 
Lamson. 338 pages, 72,000 words. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2.50, 

SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. 
Jensen. 294 pages, 63,000 words. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. $2.50. 

Three Fall books—one by a penolo- 
gist, one by a convict, and the third by 
a social worker—expose the futility of 
our prison system. None suggests a 
practical alternative. 

Warden Lewis E. Lawes reconstructs 
the lives of four criminals who occu- 
pied Cell 202—Sing Sing between the 
years 1826 and 1911. In fiction form, 
he paints a strong picture of brutal 
past conditions and traces the gradual 
changes in public opinion which have 
made possible his many reforms. 

Two years ago the author of We Who 
Are About to Die was convicted of mur- 
dering his wife. He lived for thirteen 
months in Condemned Row at San 
Quentin, Calif., prison before winning 
an appeal. Now he awaits another trial 
on the same charge. His book describes 
the grim effect of prison routine. 

Seventy Times Seven reveals the hor- 
rors of Texas prison-camp life. Writ- 
ing in the first person, the novel’s hero, 
Duke—a shell-shocked convict—tries in 
vain to remember his personal history, 
family and friends. Only a few vivid 
war scenes come to mind. Duke suc- 
ceeds admirably, however, in portray- 
ing his weird fellow prisoners, their 
days on the chain-gang, and an at- 
tempted escape. Though the narrative 
is confusing, it provides many pages of 
beautiful and dramatic prose. 

Carl Christian Jensen learned about 
prison camps while making a survey 
for the National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. 


By Lewis E. Lawes, 
Farrar & Rine- 


By Carl Christian 
Lothrop, 


BUTTERFIELD 8 By John O’Hara. 310 
pages, 68,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2.50. 


The 30-year-old journalist who last 
year won praise with his first novel, 









NEWS-WEEK 








“Appointment in Samarra,” writes a 
lurid tale based on the 1931 Starr 
Faithfull tragedy. 

Gloria Wandrous, nymphomaniac, di- 
vides her time between lovers and bar- 
tenders in pre-Repeal Manhattan—final- 
ly wrecking the home of a respectable 
citizen old enough to be her father. 
Like her prototype, she owes her ab- 
normal propensities to a man who mis- 
treated her as a child. She completes 
the Starr Faithfull parallel by meeting 
violent death in Long Island Sound. 

Flat as well as unsavory. A fluent, 
colloquial style fails to make the neu- 
rotic Gloria interesting. 


BOSTON AND THE BOSTON LEGEND. By 
Lucius Beebe. Illustrated by E. H. Suy- 
dam. 372 pages, 120,000 words. Index. 
Appleton-Century, New York. $5. 


A New York newspaper man—one 
of the “Boston Beebes”—trains his lit- 
erary monocle on his native city and 
finds there much that does not dis- 
please him. His book, as he explains, 
is not a history of Boston. From his- 
torical documents he has extracted the 
romantic, the little known, or the 
bawdy, and imbued them with an 
Elizabethan gusto that will shock Back 
Bay aristocrats and amuse outlanders. 

“Boston” has all the urbane triviality 
of Beebe’s Herald Tribune column, 
“This New York.” For pure entertain- 
ment—and for Suydam’s illustrations— 
it deserves a reading. 


FORTUNE. By Robert Raynolds. 424 pages, 
140,000 words. Morrow, New York. $2.50. 


In Two Rivers the luxurious country 
club set struggle with emotional prob- 
lems and with the meaning of life, the 
factory workers struggle with a more 
concrete problem—the means of life 
itself. In this uneven novel Robert 
Raynolds carries a dozen characters 
from both backgrounds through thir- 
teen years and 424 pages. Clumsy 
phrases and naively purple patches 
make “Fortune” inferior to the author’s 
first book, “Brothers in the West,” 
which won the Harper Prize Novel 
award for 1931. 


MANHATTAN REPORTER. By Morris Mar- 
key. 320 pages, 89,000 words. Dodge, New 
York. $2.50. 


“She was a red-haired strumpet who 
became a patronne and blackmailer 
when her first youth was gone.” Thus 
Morris Markey begins his chapter on 
the Vivian Gordon murder case in 
“Manhattan Reporter’’—a brilliant se- 
ries of snapshots of New York’s dance 
halls, speakeasies, hospitals, night clubs, 
police cars, waterfront. His direct, 
graphic style made these sketches 
famous among readers of The New 
Yorker where they first appeared. 


. . . 


THEY SHALL INHERIT THE EARTH. By 
Morley Callaghan, 337 pages, 79,000 words. 
Random House, New York. $2.59. 


Morley Callaghan’s fourth novel fades 
out in sentimental. prose. Michael 
Aikenhead hates his stepmother and 
her son, Dave. After an argument in 
a rowboat, Dave leaps out. Michael 
makes no effort to save him. He re- 
fuses to tell even his own wife. People 
suspect his father of the murder. In 
the end Michael breaks down and con- 


fesses. 
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ILLEGAL: In his Cincinnati, Ohio, 
prison cell, Millard Hitchcock, 28, tried 
to hang himself. Judge Hess fined him 
$7. The charge: disorderly conduct. 

Busy: Her home on fire, a Carlisle, 
Pa., housewife called the fire depart- 
ment. After several minutes, someone 
answered: “Sorry, lady, but all the fire- 
men are out.” The force finally was 
located leading a fire prevention parade 
through the city. 

Aroma: Deputy Sheriff George Pyne 
of San Jose, Calif., stopped a speeding 
car. The driver admitted he was going 
fast but said he was trying to get away 
from a bad smell. Pyne admitted it 
sure was bad and then he noticed— 
wedged between a fender and a head- 
light—a dead skunk. 

Swap: In Arkansas City, Kan., 
George Stanley and his wife -signed a 
contract: Mr. Stanley will take his wife 
to all the country club dances this Win- 
ter; Mrs. Stanley will let her husband 
keep his hunting dog in the house. 

BOOMERANG: Mayor Archie Allison 
of Cheyenne, Wyo., ordered the force 
not to grant favors to any traffic of- 
fender, no matter who he might be. In 
police court the judge fined Mayor 
Allison $1 for a minor traffic violation. 

Love Nest: Mrs. Minnie Bunn, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., court officer, advised a 
Negro woman to quit her husband’s 
bed and board. The reason: ‘Mah hus- 
band ... sleeps with a razor under 
his pillow and ah sleeps with a hammer 
under mine. He don’t sleep very good, 
and ah don’ sleep at all.” 

SLIPPERY: The judge says John Mc- 
Cormack of Brooklyn, N. Y., turned in 
a false fire alarm. McCormack says he 
slipped on a banana peel and grabbed 
the nearest thing, which happened to be 
a fire-alarm lever. The fine: $15. 

On THE Rocks: Ten days after his 
marriage, Bruce Bacon looked for work 
in Chicago, then went to the police for 
help: He was lost, couldn’t recall his 
address, had forgotten his bride’s first 
name. He did remember he usually 
called her ‘Miss Gross.” Later. police 
received a suitcase containing Bacon's 
clothes and a note from Miss Gross: “I 
have decided to have the marriage an- 
nulled ... Your Used to Be.” 


FiasH: Over the Washington, D. C., 


police teletype system: “William 
Churchill . . . reports loss of pants and 
$39.99.”" Hours later another message: 


“Churchill larceny OK. No larceny. His 
wife took pants and money.” 

PENITENCE: In New Orleans, Joseph 
Broussard, 29, asked a parole from the 
Board of Pardons. His plea: “I was 17 
and my first wife was 55. People made 
so much fun of me I married a second 
(younger) wife. This will not happen 
again if I get out.” 


















































This painting by Jules Adolphe Breton is reproduced through the courtesy of The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


= THE HARVEST 


Dunne the spring and sum- 
mer the seed is sown and crops 
are cultivated. At harvest-time, 
the fruits of labor are gathered 
and stored for the days when 
Nature may be less kind. In the 
spring and summer of life, men 
ind women save in order to reap 
he harvest of a retirement in- 
ome during their autumn years. 

One of the best retirement 
lans is the New York Life An- 
uity Endowment. You save a 
xed amount each year for your 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION . . 


premiums. When your policy ma- 
tures, you are guaranteed a 
monthly retirement income that 
will last as long as you live. In 
event of death before your an- 
nuity begins, your family is 
protected. 

Thus you have “double pro- 
tection,” that is, protection for 
your family and yourself. Ask 
the New York Life representa- 
tive in your community for full 
information . . . or write for our 
Annuity Endowment booklet. 


To our Policy-holders and the Public: 
Early in 1929, when the speculative 
boom was at its height and we were some- 
times criticized for being “too conserva- 
tive” in our investments, this Company’s 
position was stated as follows: “This bull 
market creates the greatest need this 
country has ever had for institutions that 
will hold fast to security as their founda- 
tion. What goes up too far may come 
down too far.” In investing, safety should 
always be the first consideration. Much 
of the strength of a sound life insurance 
company in periods of depression is the 
result of pursuing a conservative finan- 
cial course in good times as well as bad. 


Daoewear Ow . Carnaucrnnr.. 


President 





« NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


HOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


New York Life Emblem Since 1859 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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CARL HUBBELL says: 
“Camels never get my 
wind or ruffle my nerves.” 
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\\ he 
\ tw 
\ “8,” 
LOU GEHRIG says: 


“Camels never interfere 
with my ‘fighting trim.’” 


a As 


JAMES (“RIP”) COL- 
LINS says: “Camels 
never affect my wind.” 


, 9777 Poe 


| IT'S NICE WHEN TIRED TO 


| PICKED CAMELS LONG AGO. 
THEY ARE MILDER, WITH A 
FLAVOR THAT SETS THEM APART. 
NO MATTER HOW MANY | SMOKE, 
THEY NEVER IRRITATE MY THROAT 


Housewife—Mrs. Charles F. Ryder 


Some of the famous 
athletes who approve of 


Camel’s mildness 


BASEBALL 
Dizzy Dean Lou Gehrig 
Melvin Ott Jimmy Collins 
Harold Schumacher 
Carl Hubbell 


TENNIS 
Ellsworth Vines, Jr.; George 
M. Lott, Jr.; William T. Til- 

den, 2nd; Bruce Barnes 


GOLF 
Gene Satazen Craig Wood 
Tomi ®¥nour Denny Shute 
Willie Macfarlane 
Helen Hicks 


TRACK AND FIELD 


Jim Bausch Leo Sexton 


SWIMMING 
Helene Madison Susan Vilas 
Josephine McKim 
Stubby Kruger 


DIVING 
Harold (‘““Dutch’’) Smith 
Pete Desjardins Sam Howard 
Georgia Coleman 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS—Turkish 

& Domestic—thanany 
other popular brand. 
(Signed) 

R.J. Reynolds 

Tobacco Company 


Winston-Salem 
North Carolina 
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“Let’s have a Camel,” says Mel Ott (right), heavy- 
hitting Giant outfielder, to his team mate, Harold 
Schumacher, ace pitcher. Mel says: “I smoke all I 
want, yet keep in good condition. Camels are so 
mild, they never get my wind or bother my nerves.” 
And Hal adds: “To my mind that settles it! Camel 
is the cigarette with real mildness.” 

In baseball, and in all other strenuous sports, 
leading athletes cite the fact that Camels are mild. 
They say you can smoke Camels freely and keep fit. 


i. 


ALL YOU WANT 


rai se 
KEEPING FIT IS JUST AS 
IMPORTANT TO MEASTO 
STAR ATHLETES. CAMELS 
ARE MILD — NEVER 
JANGLE MY NERVES! 


— j 


LIGHT A CAMEL AND FEEL 
HOW QUICKLY EXHAUSTION 
SLIPS AWAY. 1 GETA 
"LIFT’ WITH A CAMEL 
a > 
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Business Executive—F. W. Watso: 


Business Girl— Florence Young 
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